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Tue Crannog, on the foreshore near Dum- 
buck, about a mile east of Dumbarton Rock, 
has already yielded many curious and remark- 
able articles. One of the most interesting 
was come upon the other day, and is ap- 
parently a sort of ladder formed of oak, 
and it is conjectured that it may perhaps 
throw some light on the probable height of 
the lake-dwellings of Crannog. It is made 
of a solid piece of oak about 13 feet long, 
14 inches broad, and 5 inches thick, and the 
six steps are cut out of the block. The lower 
portion, which is the thickest part of the 
ladder, shows the first step to be about 4 feet 
from the base. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 
We have received a copy of a circular 
letter signed by Mr. Hellier Gosselin, Mr. 
Lyttleton (the headmaster of Haileybury), 
and several other local gentlemen, which is 
being distributed in East Hertfordshire, sug- 
gesting that an archeological society should 
be founded in that part of the county, and 
summoning a meeting at the Town Hall, 
Hertford, on October 17, to consider the 
matter. We are afraid that we shall be 
unable to chronicle in this number the result 
arrived at, but we very sincerely hope that as 
a practical outcome of the proposal a strong 
and capable society may be inaugurated. 
The question that strikes us is whether it 
would not be better to endeavour to form 
a new and vigorous society for the whole 
county, which should incorporate the smaller 
societies at present existing therein. As a 
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rule, we think the county forms the most 
convenient area for the operation of local 
societies. 


Our readers will, we are sure, regret to 
learn that the Exhibition of Shropshire 
Antiquities held last May has resulted in 
financial loss to the guarantors of £352, 
which entailed a call of 14s. in the £. 
The total receipts amounted to £268 16s., 
whilst the expenditure was £620 16s. gd. 
The exhibition itself was most successful, a 
magnificent collection of county objects of 
interest being gathered together; but the 
attendance was meagre throughout. This is 
unfortunate, as it was the first county exhibi- 
tion of the kind that has been held, and it 
may have the effect of deterring other 
archeological societies from trying to hold 
similar county exhibitions elsewhere. Every- 
thing that was possible was done to ensure 
its success: all the municipal corporations 
lent their maces and regalia, the incumbents 
and churchwardens their church plate and 
parish books, the county gentry their family 
portraits and plate. The catalogue filled 
140 pages. Lectures were given twice each 
day, not only by local antiquaries, but by 
such prominent outsiders as Lord Dillon, 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Mr. J. H. Wylie, 
and others; but still the public did not 
respond. 

One noteworthy feature that was suggested 
by H.M. Inspector for the district was the 
conducting of the higher standards of boys 
and girls from the elementary schools round 
the exhibition during school hours in the 
morning, and giving them explanatory lectures 
on the objects exhibited. This was reckoned 
as a school attendance under the new code. 

The nobility and gentry of Shropshire 
responded most liberally to the appeal, and 
lent their treasures for exhibition, and the 
result was the gathering together of a most 
beautiful and unique collection of Shrop- 
shire antiquities. But it is a misfortune that 
it was so badly patronized by the general 
public. 


One of the papers a Ps the Shropshire 

exhibition was on “ Uriconium,” by Mr. 

William Phillips. Steps are now being 

taken to see whether a fund cannot be raised 
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for the purpose of excavating Uriconium, 
which is certain to yield most valuable results. 
Little is known at present of the condition of 
affairs in a civil Roman city in Britain, and 
it is expected that much new light would 
be thrown on this matter were Uriconium 
taken in hand. Lord Harwood, the owner 
-of the site, and the president of the Shrop- 
shire Archzological Society, has expressed 
his willingness to help. Mr. George Fox 
has compiled a useful little ‘‘ Guide to 
Uriconium,” which is sold only at the spot, 
and which gives visitors a succinct account 
of the place. It is very much to be hoped 
that it may be found possible to raise the 
necessary funds for undertaking the suggested 
excavation. 


te 

The Rev. Canon Porter, F.S.A., writes: 
“Mr. Bailey invites suggestions as to the 
arms at Stratford. I cannot explain the 
curious condition in which they are at 
present, but it seems to me that the artist 
meant them to represent—Quarterly. First 
and fourth gu., a fess between six cross cross- 
lets or; second and third quarterly ar. and 
gu. ; in second and third quarters a fret or. 
Over all a bend azure, 7.¢., the cross crosslets 
of Beauchamp quartered with the fret of 
Despenser. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, married Isabella, daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas le Despenser, Earl of 
Gloucester, and widow of another Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester about 
A.D. 1426. Of course, the marshalling is all 
wrong, the proper arms being: Quarterly, 
Beauchamp and old Warwick with a shield 
in pretence ; quarterly, Clare and Le Des- 
penser. I suspect that the artist did not 
know much about heraldry, which would 
also account for the incorrectness of the 
other shield, which ought to have France 
modern in the first and fourth quarters 
instead of in the second and third. The 
painting probably dates from A.D. 1426 to 
A.D. 1439, in which year both the Earl and 
his Countess died.” 


¢ *¢+ ¢ 
Our correspondent, Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
sends the following particulars of a curious 
underground chamber discovered at Penyfai, 
near Bridgend, Glamorgan, last June. He 
says: ‘This chamber was found in some 





rising ground abcut 300 feet behind Tymawr, 
a Jacobean farmhouse at Penyfai. It was 
circular, and was constructed of unworked 
stones, and plastered internally, the measure- 
ments being 5 feet in height, 6 feet 6 inches 
across the floor, and 8 feet 9 inches across 
the top. It was entered from the side, or 
rather foot, of the hill by a low tunnel, with 
sides of dry walling, and roofed with slabs of 
stone 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, and 
about 13 feet in length. The chamber had 
also an outlet through its roof, which was 
reached by two projecting stones or steps in 
its side. The roof had been of wood, but 
had long since fallen in, and as a consequence 
the chamber had become filled with soil and 
rubbish. The floor of both chamber and 
passage was on the same level, and was not 
paved. ‘These particulars were given me by 
Mr. William Riley, of Bridgend, who examined 
the structure before the labourers demolished 
it, and who preserved all objects likely to 
throw light upon its history and use. These 
have been presented to the Cardiff Museum 
and Art Gallery by Mr. R. W. Llewellyn, of 
Court Colman, the owner of the property. 
They consist of a Tetbury farthing token of 
1669, broken tobacco-pipes, several frag- 
ments of delft and many of coarse earthen- 
ware, a portion of a table-knife and sundry 
scraps of iron, two round stones of the size 
of a small cannon-ball, pipe-clay, etc. So 
far as their ages are determinable, they may 
be assigned to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and earlier part of the 
eighteenth, and thus they furnish some idea 
of the age of the chamber. Various sugges- 
tions have been given respecting the use of 
this structure. One is that it served as a 
hiding-place for highwaymen and other 
robbers, and it is urged in favour of this 
that the stone balls, if suitably mounted on 
leather thongs or twisted in the feet of 
stockings, would form deadly weapons. But 
it does not seem likely that marauders of 
this type would go to the trouble of erecting 
so careful and laborious a retreat, still less 
that they would erect it within sight and ear- 
shot of a large house. Another suggestion 
makes it a ‘priest's hole.’ There is nothing 
unlikely in this, but there is no evidence 
that Tymawr was inhabited by a recusant 
family. Perhaps the most feasible sugges- 
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tion is that it was an illicit distillery, and in 
favour of this it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Riley found traces of charcoal on the 
floor of the chamber, and that there is 
evidence that Bridgend was notorious for 
its smuggling propensities 150 years ago. 
If this be the true solution, the pipe-clay 
may have entered into the composition of the 
still.” Weare, ourselves, disposed to believe 
that the chamber was an old charcoal oven. 
‘te 

Elsewhere, in the present number of the 
Antiquary, we have printed a report (taken 
from the Zimes) of a case which, at the time 
we are writing, has been in part heard before 
one of the London stipendiary magistrates, 
in which a man who is called “a private 
surgeon” (whatever that may mean), and 
whose age is stated to be only twenty-five, is 
charged with rifling tombs, removing monu- 
ments, tampering with parochial registers, 
and forging wills in diocesan registries, in 
order to fabricate a pedigree for a military 
officer, whose folly seems to have been as 
lavish as was his expenditure of money. As 
the case forms a criminal charge of fraud and 
forgery against the accused, it would be highly 
improper were we to make any comment on it 
at this stage which might seem to imply that 
the accused is in any way guilty of the charge 
laid against him, and to which he may, for all 
we know, have a full and satisfactory answer. 
This, however, does not apply to the other 
persons who figure in the case, the repre- 
sentatives of the Home Secretary, the Vicar 
of Mangotsfield, and other persons. Accord- 


ing to the admission of these public officers, 
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a young man who was a perfect stranger to 
them, and furnished with no credentials of 
any kind, was able to obtain leave to open 
graves, tamper with monuments, carry away 
parochial and other records, and pretty well 
turn things upside down as he liked. Now, 
the people who allowed all this would have 
been thought very foolish, and no more, if 
they had permitted a stranger to play the fool 
in this fashion with things belonging to them- 
selves. But when they are the recognised 
custodians of public property, and allow such 
pranks to be played with it, as they them- 
selves assert that they did, their conduct 
becomes culpable in the highest degree ; and 
however disagreeable it may be to do so, it 
becomes a duty to speak very plainly in the 
matter. How was it, the public will want to 
know, that permission was given by the Home 
Office to open the graves? How was it that 
the Vicar and churchwardens of Mangotsfield 
allowed the ancient monuments in that 
church to be shifted about and tampered 
with? and how was it that the parochial records 
were entrusted to a perfect stranger, who 
brought no credentials with him? These 
are serious matters, and they demand serious 
attention, and call for a serious explanation, 
if indeed one can be given of them. 


m7 


With reference to this matter, the secretary of 
one of our leading antiquarian societies writes : 

‘“‘ The whole thing is a curious commentary 
on this boasted period, when we have a man, 
a stranger, going to a village and, without 
any inquiry as to his credentials is permitted 
by the parson—we may take it an educated 
TT 2 
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man—to dig up coffins, remove tombstones 
and the organ, etc., take away registers, and, 
worst of all, have the parish chest presented 
to him by the vicar and churchwardens, with- 
out faculty or anything! But the oddest 
thing of all is, that the Home Secretary 
should grant the applicant an order to dig up 
coffins in two other churchyards on his state- 
ment merely that he was an Oxford man! 

“T sincerely hope the Antiguary will pitch 
into the people concerned, and point out the 
necessity for greater care in granting these 
authorities, and also in the issue of faculties. 
Indeed the faculty business is a mere farce in 
my opinion.” i 


We mentioned in these Notes last month 
that the Hertfordshire and Shropshire County 
Councils had taken in hand the compilation 
of a list of the parochial records extant within 
the areas of the two counties named. We 
have received from Mr. Peele, Clerk to the 
Shropshire County Council, a copy of the 
Interim Report of the Clerk and Deputy Clerk 
of the County Council of Salop upon certain 
Parish Documents, etc. (Ecclesiastical and 
Secular), inspected by them. ‘This compact 
report shows at a glance the great value of 
such work being taken in hand generally. 
It seems to us that the Salop /nterim Report 
would form a very good model for other 
County Councils. In sending it, Mr. Peele 
states that he believes the Salop County 
Council was the first (not Hertfordshire) in 
the field. We trust that all the other County 
Councils will follow suit without delay. 


A correspondent of a local paper in Devon- 
shire writes to complain of a threatened act 
of Vandalism at Dartmouth. He says: 
“Most visitors to this ancient town will 
remember the whitewashed little building 
facing the west end of St. Saviour’s Church, 
and every artistic eye has been arrested by 
the town arms carved upon its southern wall, 
a work of true heraldic feeling. Beneath 
this is a heart-shaped shield, with an incised 
date, 1823, referring, doubtless, to some 
repairs to the upper part of the structure. 
Internal examination would probably assign 
its erection to the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Briefly, it is the old town gaol, 


now no longer used. A wall about 7 feet 


high encloses a narrow area in front, which 
gives access to two cells. Each of them 
measures 12 feet deep by 74 feet wide, has 
a plain vaulted ceiling, and is lighted by a 
small, heavily-barred and cross-barred un- 
glazed window. Massive oak doors, studded 
with huge nails and clamped by ornamental 
gothic hinges, such as are on churches, 
afford entrance to these gloomy chambers. 
The walls are 3 feet thick, and are rendered 
additionally secure by internal battening and 
stout iron bands in all directions. From the 
lower part of the walls depend the shackles 
used 300 years ago to fasten the prisoners. 
Amongst a mass of long-neglected lumber 
are the manacles and handcuffs of bygone 
days, and other curiosities. The old town 
stocks are placed on end against the wall. 
The whole aspect of the interior, made strong 
enough to cage a tiger, seems calculated to 
strike terror into a prisoner, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, and its very character, illus- 
trating as it does a period of English history 
when treachery and cruelty were rampant 
both in Church and State, and when expres- 
sing one’s opinions was requited by torture 
or roasting alive, should quicken our grati- 
tude that we live in happier days, and at the 
same time guarantee the preservation of so 
interesting a monument. The Town Council 
of Dartmouth are, however, we are told, in- 
viting tenders to have the place cleared out 
and refitted as a receptacle for the muni- 
cipal archives, which simply means the total 
obliteration of its character as an historical 
relic.” 


b bk &¢ 

Mr. Penruddocke, of Compton Park, Wilts, 
kindly writes that he has two powder testers 
or éprouvettes, more or less similar to those 
already described and figured in the Ant- 
guary. Of the older of the two Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke encloses a rough sketch. He states 
that both the ésrouvettes have always been 
in his family, and that such articles “appear 
to have been in constant use by persons who 
used gunpowder either for military or sporting 
purposes.” 


A local antiquary writes from Lancashire : 
“Since the end of 1895 excavations on 

the site of the Roman station at Wilderspool 

for obtaining sand, and thus bodily removing 
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the subsoil, have from time to time afforded 
slight but very suggestive archeological 
results. As usual, the fragments of pottery 
have been abundant, including all the ordinary 
kinds of ware—black and gray Upchurch ; 
coarse red, supposed to be of local manu- 
facture ; a few pieces of Castor or Duro- 
brevian, ornamented with the characteristic 
engobe or slip; and a large proportion of 
Samian, embossed and smooth. Out of twenty 
potter’s stamps found upon the latter, the 
only one not included in Wright’s List is 
‘EDA,’ or ‘1EDA.’ Among the few coins, a 
denarius of Severus, and a third brass of 
Constantine I. in perfect preservation, bring 
down the date of the station a century and 
a half later than any previously discovered. 
A rude altar, 20 inches in height, found in 
September, 1895, ornamented with round 
mouldings along the front, and a prefericulum 
on one side, was without inscription. Sections 
exposed of the great military highway running 
north and south through the station were 
fully 4 feet in thickness, with four alternate 
layers of sandstone, rubble, and gravel coming 
close to the surface, and forming a distinct 
agger. Its breadth was uniformly 8 yards. 

“The structural remains uncovered were 
beneath the level of the ordinary Roman 
stratum. They included (1) a draw-well, 
10 feet deep and about 3 feet across, lined 
with sandstone blocks roughly voussoired 
with a pick, and set in a backing of clay, 
3 feet thick, without mortar; (2) a square 
cell, of about the same depth and 4 feet 
across, with walls built up of large blocks of 
sandstone rudely squared with a hammer, 
and a few boulders set in clay from top to 
bottom, and 22 inches thick. 

‘““At the beginning of April last a small 
grant from the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire enabled systematic exploration 
to be started under the direction of Mr. T. 
May, who has been assisted from time to 
time by Mr. Edward W. Cox, of Rock Ferry, 
Birkenhead, and Mr. R. D. Radcliffe, secretary 
of the society. ‘The subscriptions of a few 
private individuals, including the owners of 
the land, Messrs. Greenall, Whitley and Co., 
Wilderspool, have continued the work, and 
a small grant has now been promised for the 
same purpose by the Museum Committee of 
the Warrington Corporation. ‘These special 
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excavations have already been successful. 
Clay floors, foundations of buildings bedded 
in clay, stone slabs lining a fire-hole and 
another draw-well similar to the one above 
described, were soon uncovered along the 
east side of the ‘ Via,’ about 100 yards from 
its termination upon the bank of the river 
Mersey. Outside these foundations were 
quantities of mineral coal, iron slag, lumps 
of iron, scoriz, and iron nails, the latter 
weighing fully a quarter of a hundredweight. 

“‘ More recent excavations on the west side 
of the ‘ Via” close to the river have brought 
to light the footings of an immense wall, 
g feet thick, the bottom course of its inner 
face being set close to the edge of the ‘ Via.’ 
The larger blocks, about 30 x 20 x 12 inches 
on its outer face, are of good freestone 
brought from a distance. ‘he inside has 
been formed of a bed of sandstone rubble, 
8 or g inches thick, overlaid with a layer 
of puddled clay, and filled in with rubble. 
The subsoil is a deep bed of pure glacial 
sand, forming a solid foundation, in which 
any artificial disturbance can be clearly 
traced. The sand has been mixed with 
loam to form a bedding for the wall, which 
does not descend, as a rule, more than 2 feet 
below the original surface. The abundant 
deposits of clay all over the station have been 
proved by analysis to be derived from the 
Ackers Pits, about a mile and a quarter 
distant. The foundations of this wall have 
been exposed by a series of nine trenches for 
more than 100 yards of its length. 

“Ten feet from its outside or west face a 
small ditch, 7 feet wide and 54 feet deep, 
below the present surface, has been found 
running parallel to the wall along its northern 
or river end. Four cuts have been already 
made across it, and exploratory trenches are 
being extended in the same direction. 

‘These structural remains have led to the 
belief that the Wilderspool station was of 
much greater importance than previously 
supposed. 

*‘ Beneath one of the large freestone blocks 
above-mentioned, a mason’s foot-rule (regu/a) 
of bronze, mentioned last month, and 
measuring exactly 11°5 inches in length when 
opened out, was discovered by Mr. May on 
the oth instant while observing the operations. 
It is in almost perfect condition, with beauti- 
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fully-formed hinge and inch markings, only a 
small portion of the stop for holding it open 
being broken off. 

“A few days later Mr. May was successful 
in recovering a portion of a tile bearing a 
very faint impression of a stamp. Though 
incomplete, it is highly interesting, as being 
the only inscription as yet found on the site.” 


A correspondent writes from Winchester : 
The old royal city, so rich in glorious 
buildings—Cathedral, St. Cross, St. Mary’s 
College, Castle Hall, and antique churches-— 
has just augmented its attractions by restor- 
ing and throwing open the sole existing City 
Gate to the public as a museum and an 
example of a gate-house, and the Corporation 
and their sub-committee are to be congratu- 
lated on the work done, the triumvirate 
being the Mayor (Mr. A. Bowker), and Coun- 
cillors Jacob and Goodbody. From the time 
of Philip and Mary, down to the middle of 
the last century, the place was a prison for 
debtors and persons unable to find sureties 
for good behaviour, and part of the existing 
inn on the north was the “ Porter's Lodge.” 
After the prison the large space above the 
arch spanning the road into High Street was 
devoted to entertainments and a smoking- 
room. In this century the Corporation 
utilized it as a muniment-room, where, to 
suit it for such, arches were blocked up, 
walls and ceiling plastered, and cupboards, 
shelves, and other abominations erected, and 
the placed closed against all citizens and 
visitors. With the above trio of citizens the 
whole of this veneer was removed, with the 
result that the post-Perpendicular arch and 
portcullis grooves and irons on the western 
side were uncovered, also two oillets, used 
by the ancient archers or crossbow-men. 
These were all of possibly William of Wyke- 
ham’s time, as are the machicoulis and the 
ornaments on the string courses of the 
western front. The two windows towards the 
High Street are of Henry III.’s time. The 
removal of the plaster from the walls has 
revealed scores of inscriptions by prisoners 
and others, also carvings of arms, rude repre- 
sentations of a ship and a face, religious 
emblems, the earliest date being 1591, the 
latest about the close of the eighteenth 
century. In a blocked-up window (to be 


reopened), which once lighted an approach 
on the north, is a carving of the crucifixion. 
The ceiling and oak rafters are possibly late 
Tudor, covered with an eighteenth-century 
flat leaden roof, from which the panorama of 
town, hills and valley is lovely. A feature 
of the interior is the gift of Dr. Stephens, 
the Dean, viz., two massive oaken beams, 
from the Norman timbers of the Cathedral, 
used to support a weak rafter across the 
western wall. One of the chambers is 
utilized for exhibiting armour, the standard 
weights of England (¢emp. Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth), old seals of Edward I. and later 
ones, curious arms, fire-backs and andirons 
from a Manor-house of the ‘Tichbornes; a 
‘Tudor coffer, the old volunteer colours, and 
the great bronze warders’ horn of Winchester 
Castle, a fine instrument of the time of King 
Stephen possibly. Some fragments of rich 
Norman work from the chapel of St. Mary- 
on-the-Foss are built into the walls under the 
floor. An entrance from the pavement is 
closed by a massive oak and _nail-studded 
door from the ancient but long ago destroyed 
City Gaol, which stood near the site of a 
chapel and camery, founded by three citizens 
of Winchester, named Inkpen, in the eleventh 
century. ‘This door was given by Mr. Coun- 
cillor Kasther. 


Book-Prices Current is so well known and so 
useful a publication that it is needless to say 
anything in commendation of it. We note, 
however, that a second volume has appeared 
in 1898. ‘The explanation of this is that the 
volume just issued has been completed up 
to last September, instead of December as 
formerly. ‘The reasons for the change (which 
was suggested by the A¢heneum and in other 
quarters) is that the auction-year ends with 
September, and that it is, therefore, a more 
convenient arrangement to make Book-Prices 
Current correspond with the yearly book- 
auction season. The volume just issued 
contains, as usual, Mr. Slater’s useful pithy 
notes where needed, and includes the account 
of the sale of the Ashburnham Library. The 
change of date in its publication will, we be- 
lieve, be very generally commended, and it 
seems desirable to draw attention to it, and 
to the fact that the volume covering the sales 
of the late season is now issued. 





























Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., when recently 
writing to us from Cardiff, says: ‘I send 
you notices relating to the Proclamation 
of the Eisteddfod, which is to be held in 


Cardiff next year. A permanent circle of 
huge rough quarried stones has been set up 
in the Cathays Park here, which strangely 
contrasts with the modernity around. It 
was erected under Mr. ‘T. H. Thomas’s 
supervision. ‘The brief outline of Gorsedd 
lore is from his pen, and is the only ele- 
mentary all-round ‘primer’ I have seen 
upon the subject; but Mr. Thomas tells me 
that many of its statements are controverted. 
I know very little of ‘ Druidism.’ I think it 
is generally allowed that in its present form 
it has a medieval origin, or, rather, it is of 
medizeval reconstruction. At any rate, the 
Proclamation was a most unusual, pictur- 
esque, and somewhat weird ceremony, wit- 
nessed by probably 20,000 people. The 
only fault was the lack of dignity and order 
on the part of the Druids and other officials. 
A private rehearsal or two would have been 


useful.” 


Che Encroachments of the 
Sea, and the consequent Losses 
to Archeology. 


_> 


LTHOUGH primarily a matter of 
geology, yet the constant encroach- 
ment of the sea on various portions 
of the coast has its archzxological 

significance, as a number of ancient landmarks 

are gradually destroyed and submerged. A 

year or two ago the notable landmark of Eccles 

Church tower, in Norfolk, was swept away 

by the waves, the church having perished 

previously, and more lately there has been 

a landslip near Cromer. ‘This has led the 

Globe to summarize the matter in a short 

paragraph, which may not be inappropriately 

transferred to our pages, for it contains much 
that is very startling, and, it must be added, 
unpleasant reading to the autiquary. 

The Glode observes: With the land- 
slip at Cromer the other day another bit 
of old England disappeared; and the oc- 
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currence serves to remind us of a fact that 
is not usually remermbered—that nearly the 
entire coastline represented by the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk is gradually melting 
away before the waves, At Cromer the 
waves break over heaps of débris which 
once, and not so very long ago, formed the 
brick wall of a lighthouse. The Cromer of 
old Roman times cannot be located--it is 
more than two miles out at sea. When 
Domesday Book was compiled, we are re- 
minded, Cromer was a mere hamlet of Ship- 
den and an inland town. For a century and 
more Shipden has had no existence. At the 
beginning of the century the remains of its 
church were discernible at low water. The 
cliffs at Hunstanton are being eaten away 
yard by yard, and there is an inn at Shering- 
ham now close to the sea which was built 
thirty years ago at what was then regarded 
as a safe distance inland. Eccles is now* 
represented only by the tower of the ruined 
church ; all else has gone, together with what 
was once the seaside village at Wimpwell. 
Suffolk is disappearing in the same manner 
and with the same rapidity. Dunwich has 
been travelling inland for an untold number 
of years—new houses, churches, and public 
buildings have been erected farther back as 
the old ones were washed away. Other 
places which have exhibited the same pheno- 
menon are Bawdsey, Corton, Aldborough, 
and Pakefield. Kent presents us with other 
examples of the encroachments of the sea. 
All that is left of Reculver, for instance, is 
the ruined old church, washed at its base by 
the sea. Herne Bay is no longer a bay 
proper, having been scraped away to a 
straight line; and the North Foreland, the 
cliffs of Dover, Folkestone, Hythe, Hastings, 
Beachy Head, and Lyme Regis, have all their 
tale to tell of the robbing of the land by the 
relentless sea. It was stated at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Engineers that the 
rate of the encroachment of the sea upon the 
land was 2 feet per annum between Westgate 
and Margate. At St. Margaret’s Bay it was 
4 feet 6 inches; at New Romney Level, 
8 feet ; at Lancing village, Sussex, 18 feet ; 
from East Wittering to the mouth of Chiches- 
ter harbour, 10 feet to 15 feet; at East 

* This is a mistake ; the tower was destroyed by 
the sea about three years ago.—Ed. Ant. 
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Bavent, north of Southwold, 21 feet to 30 feet ; 
and at Westward Ho about 30 feet. 

“We turn north again to Lincolnshire, 
where the land is extremely flat, and subject 
as a consequence to inundations. Here, 
however, though infinite damage has been 
done, man has sought to battle against the 
sea by raising embankments to resist its pro- 
gress, and with a fair measure of success. 
Yorkshire has suffered, like Norfolk and the 
more northern counties, by the undermining 
and washing away of its cliffs. Where the 
cliffs are of chalk, as at Flamborough Head, 
caves have been scooped out of the waves, 
and portions of cliff isolated into fantastic 
needle and obelisk forms. Where the cliff 
or beach is lower, and composed of a mixture 
of chalk, rubble, clay, gravel, and sand, the 
destruction has been more marked. You 
might look in vain for the old Yorkshire 
seaside towns or villages of Auburn, Hart- 
burn, and Hyde; they are gone, buried 
beneath the waters. Hornsea, too, with 
Owthwaite* and Kilnsea, are gradually under- 
going the same pitiless fate ; old men shake 
their heads at the amount of destruction 
they have witnessed. Tynemouth Castle, in 
Northumberland, is now on the very brink 
of the sea; but time was when there was a 
good stretch of fertile land between it and 
the salt water. Turn to the east coast of 
Scotland, and the same gradual swallowing- 
up process is repeated. The old town of 
Findhorn on the Moray Firth is gone half 
a mile into the sea. There is a town of the 
same name there now, but it is not the 
original one. The sea has also swallowed up 
the village of Mathers in Kincardineshire, and 
a little farther south we find evidence that, near 
Arbroath, gardens and houses have gradually 
been submerged. The first lighthouse at 
the mouth of Tay was built on a portion of 
coast which is now quite under water. On 
the opposite coast of Fife, at St. Andrews, 
the sea is gradually claiming the land ; Car- 
dinal Beaton’s Castle overhangs the cliff in 
some places, and must in time succumb. 
Similar marine encroachments are evident 
all the way along to Fifeness. The same 
may be said of Tantallon Castle, on the 
coast of Haddingtonshire, whose base is 
being gradually undermined.” 

* This name should be Outhorne.—Ed. Ant. 


Church Motes. 


By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, Bart. 
a 


V. LINCOLNSHIRE (concluded).—GRAIN- 
THORPE, SOMERSBY, TATTERSHALL, ETC. 


* ETURNING across the spacious 
and dreary fen, we arrived at 
the village of Yarborough. The 

" Church is a small fabric, con- 
sisting of a nave and north aisle, and a 
chancel. The nave is divided from the north 
aisle by pointed arches rising from octagon 
pillars. ‘The windows are Perpendicular. 
There is one at the end of the north aisle 
painted gaudily in the modern taste. The 
Tower has an elegant western doorway, 
which is the only beauty in the Church. 
It seems Perpendicular, and is formed of a 
pointed arch beneath a label, elegantly 
moulded and ornamented with representa- 
tions of fruit, foliage, etc. The Church is 
built of the bad dark-coloured stone, and 
has greatly suffered from modern innovation. 
The interior contains not a single object 
worth attention. 

“April 26" [1825].—This day began by 
being very hazy, which seemed very un- 
fortunate, as we were to pass through country 
not at all devoid of rural beauty. Going 
down the Spilsby road for some way, we 
came to the village of Ormsby, near which 
is a very pretty park with fine trees. ‘The 
village has a rural and picturesque appear- 
ance. The church is prettily situated on an 
eminence, and has a good tower crowned 
with pinnacles. It consists of a nave and 


‘chancel, and seems to have been tastefully 


repaired with brick in many parts. The 
chancel contains some good Decorated 
windows, and has a south chapel, at the 
western end of which is a Norman doorway 
ornamented with a double billet moulding, 
The Church has a gallery and Organ at the 
west end. We did not examine the interior. 
From thence we passed over some country 
pleasingly varied by hill and dale, which 
must in the summer time be exceedingly 
pretty. The next village was Tetford, which 
is very prettily situated in a valley. In this 
parish was dug up some years back an 
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ancient font of small and narrow proportions, 
an octagon in form, and of early (s/c) Early 
English work, having the rope moulding and 
the nail head. It is said to have belonged 
to another Church. The present parish 
church consists of a [Clerestoried]* nave, 
south aisle and chancel, with a Tower at 
the west end, which has a cornice of quatre- 
foils at the top. There is a long narrow 
window at the west end of the south aisle, 
which has externally an ogee canopy cinque- 
foiled and adorned with finial and crockets. 
The other windows are Perpendicular, that 
have not been vilified. The Church had 
formerly a north; aisle, now blocked up. 
The nave is divided from each aisle by 
[three]* pointed arches on octagon piers. 
Above them is a Perpendicular Clerestory. 
The Font is octagon, and moulded with 
leaves curled up. It is supported on an 
octagon shaft. In a chest is preserved a 
helmet and some ancient armour said to 
belong to the Dymoke family.t 

[“Tetford, S. Mary, 1867.-The aisles 
and clerestory have no parapets. The north 
aisle has been lately added, and has poor 
Gothic windows, and there was once an aisle 
north of the church as seen by an arch in 
the wall. The Chancel arch has no Caps. 
The Chancel has a high, slated roof. The 
Clerestory windows have two lights, and are 
of ordinary character. There is one Decorated 
window at the east of the south aisle. The 
windows of the Chancel have new coloured 
glass. The tower is rather good Perpen- 
dicular, has strong buttresses and _ bold 
gurgoyles, and an incipient parapet of pierced 
quatrefoils. On the west side a three-light 
window and doorway, with continued mould- 
ing. The belfry windows are of two lights, 
with more of a Decorated character. | 

“From Tetford to Somersby the country 
is extremely rural, and beautifully varied by 
hill, dale, and luxuriant wood. Within a 
wood in Somersby parish is a beautiful dale, 
in which there is a spring issuing from a 
rock called the Holy Well. Somersby con- 


* The words in square brackets are in the ink 
and writing of 1867. 

¢t Murray's Handbook to Lincolnshire (1890), p. 151, 
speaks of a monument in Tetford Church to a 
Captain Dymoke, 1749, ‘‘ with a breastplate and 
huge helmet over it.” Perhaps these are the 
objects Sir S. Glynne saw in the parish chest. 
VOL. XXXIV. 





sists of only twelve houses. The Church is 
a homely and humble structure, consisting 
only of a body and chancel, with a low 
tower. The body is thatched, which gives 
it a very rustic air. ‘The windows are Per- 
pendicular. On the floor of the nave are 
some slabs with black-letter inscriptions, one 
of which bears the date 1500. In the wall 
of the Chancel is a brass plate, on which 
is sculptured the figure of a person robed 
kneeling on a cushion before a table. 
Beneath is this inscription : 


‘Here lyeth George Littlebury of 
Somersby seventh sonne of Thomas 
Littlebury of Stainsbie Esq: who died 
the 13 daye of Octob. in the yeare of 
our Lord 1612 being about the age of 
73 years.’ 


“The Font is plain and octagon. 

“In the Churchyard is a very beautiful 
Cross in good preservation, having a base- 
ment from which rises a tall octagonal shaft 
which has a capital, above which is a cross, 
bearing on one side a figure of our Saviour, 
on the opposite side a figure of the Virgin 
Mary. The cross is surmounted by an 
elegant canopy embattled. The whole is 
in good preservation. Near Somersby Church 
is a fine ancient Manor-House of brick. 

[‘‘ 1867, Somersby S. Margaret.—Somersby 
Church is no longer ¢hatched. The walls 
are of mixed sandstone and brick, the 
windows Perpendicular, of two lights. Within 
the south porch is a pointed doorway with 
continuous moulding. In the porch is a 
stoup. |* 


* Somersby, as the birthplace of Tennyson, has 
acquired a newand greater element of interest than 
before. The rectory house where he was born is 
still standing, and has become the goal of pilgrimages 
from far and near. His father was Rector of 
Somersby at the time of Sir Stephen Glynne’s 
first visit tothe parish. The accompanying picture 
of the church and churchyard cross copied from 
an engraving published in 1811 in the Antiquarian 
and Topographical Cabinet shows very much what 
Sir Stephen Glynne saw and noted fourteen years 
later. Ancient churches with thatched roofs have 
become exceedingly uncommon. Perhaps a couple 
of score still remain, all, or nearly all, of them in 
Norfolk. Their number is constantly diminishing. 
The churchyard cross at Somersby is practically 
unique, not another of its kind having escaped 
destruction. 
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“From Somersby we went through the 
village of Ashby and some other insignificant 
places to Horncastle, where we stayed not 
a moment, but immediately set out for 
Tattershall, in order to secure the fine 
evening for the view from the top of the 
Castle, We accordingly went. The first 
village is Haltham, the Church of which is 
small but yet very well worth visiting from 
the extreme beauty of its East window, which 
is of the richest and most elaborate Decorated 
work. The south doorway is also worthy 
of attention, being a good Norman specimen. 
The head is semicircular and moulded, and 
the space under the moulding and imme- 
diately above the door is curiously ornamented 


(whose tower had long been visible from its 
great height) is spacious, but has been sadly 
disfigured by modern alterations, especially 
by the rebuilding of the Chancel with brick, 
and the debasement of many of the windows. 
The Church is spacious, consisting of a nave, 
side aisles, chancel, and tower. The tower 
is built of the best Barnack stone, and from 
elegance of proportion its general graceful- 
ness, without an abundance of ornament, is 
exceeded by few. There is an archway in the 
lower part of it, through which there is a 
common path. There are two fine circular 
windows in the lower part, apparently of 
Decorated tracery. ‘The nave is divided from 
the side aisles by pointed arches springing 
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SOMERSBY CHURCH IN I8II. 


with variously-wrought decorations represent- 
ing knots, twisted ribbons, etc. The Church 
has a nave, north aisle, and chancel. The 
nave is separated from its aisle by one 
pointed and two semicircular arches, sup- 
ported on octagon pillars with beautiful 
foliage on the capitals. There is some 
beautiful screen work around a pew. The 
Font is octagon, and adorned with square 
flowers. The Chancel, besides its magnifi- 
cent eastern window, has a square window, 
with Decorated tracery. The western door- 
way is also Norman, but exceedingly plain. 
“We next came to the extensive village of 
Coningsby, which contains several good houses 
and has a neat appearance. The Church 


from octagon piers, which have fine foliated 
capitals, some having the leaves very pro- 
minent and curled at the end, and so having 
a graceful appearance, as in Haltham Church, 
and the Font at Tetford. Some of the pillars 
have capitals ornamented with small delicate 
figures of trefoils and roses. The Clerestory 
seems to have had something of Decorated 
character, from the form of the windows being 
narrow, but it is possible they might have 
been later. They are, however, now sadly 
vilified, and deprived of their tracery. There 
are two windows over each arch. Some of 
the windows have Decorated, others Perpen- 
dicular tracery. 

“From thence we walked to Tattershall, 











which is not a mile distant, and now presents 
the appearance of a sad wreck of a tawn, but 
the ruins of the Castle and Collegiate Church 
are very magnificent. Let us first examine 
the Church. It is a very fine cruciform 
structure entirely of late Perpendicular work, 
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The exterior, however, is still almost as fine 
as ever, save only that the great window of 
the North Transept is bricked up. The 
whole is built of the finest Barnack stone, 
and retains its ornaments in a very perfect 
state. The Tower is at the west end, and 
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THE GREAT TOWER, TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 


of which it is a most perfect and beautiful 
specimen. It is, however, impossible to see 
this fine structure without feeling mugh regret 
at the sad state to which it is reduced, both 
from the destruction of the ornaments of the 
Choir and the disorder and dirt in which it 
is kept owing to the neglect of the parishioners. 


has no battlement, but is surmounted by four 
crocketed pinnacles. It has a fine large 
window, beneath which is a doorway of the 
richest Perpendicular work. It consists of a 
Tudor arch beneath a square head, with the 
spandrels filled up with quatrefoils. Above 
this are several ranges of mouldings, some 
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richly worked. On either side of the door- 
way is a rich ogee arch wrought in the stone. 
The upper moulding is beautifully panelled. 
There are also other fine Perpendicular door- 
ways, all having the spandrels filled up with 
quatrefoils. The windows are all very fine 
and large. The Church has no battlement 
throughout, but the buttresses terminate in 
crocketed pinnacles. Over the east window 
is a singularly rich niche with a fine canopy. 
“The effect of the really fine nave is much 
impaired by the shabby and ruinous pews 
which now disgrace it, as well as the badness 
of the pavement, and the general neglect 
which seems to pervade the whole. The 
Nave is divided from the side aisles by 
pointed arches supported on piers of a lozenge 
form, round which are set four shafts at long 
intervals, having hollows between them. 
Above the arches are the Clerestory windows, 
which are Perpendicular, of three lights, and 
are very numerous, being arranged in pairs, 
two overeacharch. Thearches which divide 
the nave from the Transepts are very lofty. 
On the pavement are numerous vestiges of 
very splendid brasses. ‘The front of the old 
Organ screen, which presents itself to the 
nave, is of wood, and has three fine ogee 
arches with fine finials. The ceiling of the 
nave is of wood, and very simple. The 
Eastern front of the old Organ screen is richly 
worked in stone of the finest Perpendicular 
execution, and is surpassed by few in rich- 
ness. The ceiling of the choir is much richer 
than that of the nave, the brackets which sup- 
port it being elegantly pierced. It is much 
to be regretted that this beautiful Choir should 
have been so barbarously despoiled of the 
splendid painted glass which formerly adorned 
the windows, and which was not even re- 
placed by common glass for many years, so 
that the fine oak stalls were completely de- 
stroyed by the wet coming in at the windows.* 
“The Choir is now used for Divine ser- 


* “ All the windows were originally filled with 
fine Perpendicular glass, much of which survived 
the Reformation, but was actually presented in 
1757 by Earl Fortescue to the Earl of Exeter for 
St. Martin’s at Stamford, where some of it may 
still be seen mixed with glass from other churches. 
What remains has been placed in the East window. 
The parishioners very justifiably raised a riot, and 
endeavoured to prevent this scandalous spoliation.”’ 
—Murray’s Handbook to Lincolnshire (1890), p. 138. 
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vice, and filled with numbers of benches so 
crowded together that there is scarcely room 
to walk, and placed in such a barbarous 
manner as to obscure some of the noble 
brasses. It is a sad pity that the inhabitants 
will not be satisfied with using the nave 
which they did formerly, and which still is 
pewed, though in a very untidy manner. On 
the south side of the Altar are three very rich 
stone stalls, formed of rich ogee arches, and 
divided from each other by slender shafts. 
Above them is a cornice ornamented with 
figures of various animals, rabbits, monkeys, 
etc. This cornice may also be seen round 
the exterior of Mold Church in North Wales. 
There are a great many rich and large brasses 
in the Choir, but sadly hidden by the seats, 

“The dimensions of the Church are as 
follow : 


Length from East to West - - 173 feet. 
» Of the nave, including tower 103 ,, 
»  Ofthe organscreen- - - iO is 


» of the Choir - - « Ge 23 
» of the Transept from North 
to South- - - - 04 » 


Breadth of the Nave with its aisles- 60 ,, 


“The remains of the Castle stand South- 
west of the Church, and consist principally 
of an enormous square Tower with octagon 
turrets at the angles. ‘The whole is of good 





TATTERSHALL CASTLE. A FIREPLACE, 


Perpendicular work, and built entirely of 
brick, which in this Castle is not only elegant, 
but even magnificent, and richly worked. It 
is undoubtedly the finest brickwork in Eng- 
land, and has a very fine effect. ‘The Tower 
consists of four stories, each of which have 
magnificent fireplaces of the richest Perpen- 
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dicular work, particularly one that is orna- 
mented with a fine ogee arch and finial. 
The floors are all down. On the west side 
there are four tiers of windows, some of which 
have square heads, others have Tudor arches, 
and many with trefoiled heads. Above them 
is a projecting story with machicolations ; 
this story has also small windows with trefoiled 
arches. ‘The octagon turrets have also small 
machicolations. The passages within the 
thickness of the walls remain in a very per- 
fect state, and some in the higher stories have 
ceilings very richly groined in brickwork. 
The recesses within which the windows are 
set have also most richly-groined ceilings also 
in brickwork, which seems here to be brought 
to a perfection to which scarcely any other 
building of the same work seems to have 
attained. In the ceilings of the passages are 
several shields, all charged with arms, in a 
very perfect state. We ascended one of the 
turrets, from which there is a most extensive 
prospect over the country, which appeared to 
particular advantage as the evening happened 
to be so extremely fine and clear. 

“Lincoln Minster, Boston Church, with 
numberless other spires and towers, appeared 
across the wide expanse of the Fens. There 
is also visible a curious old tower (also of 
brickwork), called from its situation Tower in 
the Moor. It is of very small dimensions 
and has no staircase now remaining. It 
stands in the middle of a dreary moor about 
four miles from Tattershall, and is said to 
have been an appendage to Tattershall Castle. 

“‘We then returned to Horncastle for the 
night, going back by the road on the opposite 
side of the river to that by which we came. 
We slept at the Bull Inn, Horncastle—a very 
comfortable inn.* 


= Sr 
Che Melsh Cisteddfodau. 


3 R. WARD'S letter referred to in the 
Notes of the Month contained, 
| among other papers, a copy of 

The Proclamation of the Royal 








National Eisteddfod of 1899, to be held in 
the Cathays Park, Cardiff, July 4, 1898. 


* Still recommended in Murray's Handbook to 
Lincolnshire (1890). 





This, which as Mr. Ward states has been 
compiled by Mr. ‘IT. H. Thomas (or, to call 
him by his Bardic name, Arlunydd Penygarn), 
is full of so much curious information on the 
subject generally, that we think it will not 
be out of place if it is printed im extenso. 
It is as follows : 

“The Welsh word ‘ Eisteddfod’ means a 
session or sitting of the Bards of Wales. 

“The word ‘ Bardd’ in Welsh means, in 
the first place, a poet, because in ancient 
times almost all knowledge was imparted in 
poetic, or, rather, metrical form, just as at 
present some subjects are learned in verse 
form. But a ‘ Bard’ is not necessarily a 
poet ; the term includes also persons who 
are religious teachers, and others who are 
interested in sciences and arts. At an 
Eisteddfod prizes are offered for composi- 
tions in poetry, literature, and art, and the 
list of subjects in which prizes are given are, 
according to an old custom, proclaimed 
publicly at least ‘one year and a day’ before 
the Eisteddfod is held. This Proclamation 
must be made in a meeting of the bards, 
which is called the ‘ Gorsedd,’ a word which 
means chief seat or throne. It is known 
historically that the Eisteddfod was held in 
Wales before the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, and it. has been held from time to time 
ever since. 

“The Gorsedd is described in writings of 
the sixteenth century, and appears to be 
referred to in writings by bards of two or 
three centuries earlier. ‘Tradition ascribes 
to it a far earlier origin. It is customary 
to hold a Gorsedd in some open and con- 
spicuous spot covered by green turf. A 
circle of stone is made, consisting of twelve, 
which represent the compass points, outside 
of which three other stones are erected, over 
which, from the centre of the circle, the 
rising sun could be seen on the solstices and 
the equinoxes. Thus the circle represents 
the astronomical knowledge of the Britons, 
The meetings must be held in the open air, 
‘Yn Ngwyneb Haul Llygad Goleuni’ (‘In 
face of the Sun, the Eye of Light’), as a 
proverb expresses it. In the centre of the 
circle a large stone is placed, from which the 
Proclamation is made. 

“The Bards, accompanied by the chief 
persons of the town or district in which they 
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meet, form a procession to the circle. They 
are divided into three orders, Bards, Druid 
Bards, and Ovate Bards. ‘The first order 
are poets, the second religious teachers, the 
third, persons interested in literature, science, 
and art. According to their order they are 
robed in different colours. The Bards wear 
light blue, the colour of the sky, as an 
emblem of the celestial origin of poetry ; the 
Druids white, an emblem of the purity of 
religious teaching; the Ovates green, an 
emblem of growth and progress, they being 
persons interested in the increase of general 
knowledge. Upon the large stone in the 
centre of the circle the President, or ‘ Arch- 
Druid,’ stands, surrounded by the chief 
officers of the Gorsedd. At each of the 
twelve stones of the circle stand one or more 
of the Bards, each in the colour of his order. 
The Arch-Druid wears, together with his 
white robes, a crown of oak-leaves and 
acorns, and a great necklet or ‘torque’ of 
gold. These insignia of his position were 
designed and presented by Professor Hubert 
Herkomer, R.A., and Mr. Mansel Lewis, of 
Stradey Castle. There are other insignia 
used in the proceedings, as the banner of 
the Gorsedd, bearing an emblematic design 
worked from drawings by Arlunnydd Peny- 
garn, by Miss L. M. G. Evans. 

“At the Eisteddfod next year will be 
presented a magnificent ‘Corn Hirlas,’ or 
Ceremonial Drinking Horn, being a sort of 
‘Loving Cup’ to symbolize the welcome given 
to the Gorsedd by the towns to which it is 
invited. This is a magnificent work in 
silver-gilt by the Welsh sculptor, Mr. Gos- 
combe John, which was commissioned by the 
Right Hon. Lord Tredegar. (It was in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in London 
this year.) 

“There are also in the circle harpers, 
singers, and others connected with the pro- 
ceedings officially and as visitors. The circle 
of stones is decorated with various plants, 
chiefly oak, ash, and birch foliage, and corn, 
trefoil, vervain, and mistletoe, these plants 
being traditionally associated with the Gor- 
sedd. An Arch-Druid, on arrival at the 
circle, is presented with a bouquet of these 
plants, and other gifts symbolizing the wel- 
come the town gives to the Gorsedd are 
offered. He and the other members of the 


Gorsedd will also be welcomed by the sing- 
ing of a chorus specially composed by Dr. 
Parry to words by the poet Dyfed. 

“In ancient times the bardic circle was 
not to be broken into by armed men, and a 
ceremony symbolizing a truce is carried out. 
The Arch-Druid holds a sword half sheathed 
in his hands; the attendant Bards touch 
the same on the hilt and the scabbard. The 
Arch-Druid cries aloud three times, ‘A oes 
Heddwch?’ (‘Is it peace?) and is three 
times answered, ‘ Heddwch’ (‘It is peace’). 
The sword is then sheathed. The Arch- 
Druid then offers a prayer for protection, 
strength, and love. Various addresses are 
given, poems are recited, and music played. 
The National Eisteddfod for next year is 
proclaimed, together with the list of subjects 
for which prizes are offered. ‘The ceremony 
closes with music. The harp to be used in 
Cardiff is one of the type used in Wales, and 
known as the triple-strung harp (Telyn 
deires). It is the finest instrument of its 
kind in existence, and was made by the late 
Bassett Jones, of Cardiff. 

“Many opinions are held as to the age 
and origin of the Gorsedd and its ceremonies, 
some considering its institution to be ex- 
tremely ancient, while others consider it to 
have been given its present form during the 
time of the Tudor dynasty. It may be looked 
upon as a survival of the traditional round 
table of King Arthur, which in its turn 
embodied some similar institution previously 
existing among the Britons of ancient times. 
Whatever be its origin or its age, it is an 
institution around which the natives of 
Wales of all sorts and conditions, from the 
highest aristocracy to the working classes, 
rally, and which plays a most important part 
in the encouragement of learning and culture 
in our country. 

“Tt is primarily to the influence of the 
ancient Bards that the endurance of the 
Welsh language is to be attributed. The 
exactitude of expression and the elaboration 
of the prosody required by the rules of the 
Eisteddfod and Gorsedd compelled a de- 
velopment of the language and a precision 
of diction which ensured its preservation. 
This function the Eisteddfod still continues, 
together with other incentive to intellectual 
effort. 
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“ As anancient institution having a quaint 
and expressive ceremony, as a means of 
culture in literature, science, and art, open 
to all, and as a rallying point for the 
patriotism of all classes in Wales, the Gorsedd 
is worthy of every support by the sons and 
daughters of Cymru.” 





Meccurrences gallant to 


* 
FROM THE DIARY OF THE ABBE LEGRIX. 


TRANSLATED (WiTH Notes) By T. M. FALtow, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 305.) 
> 


PON the resignation of his post of 
Colonel of the A/iUice Bourgeoise, 
which M. Garnier made on being 
elected Mayor, M. de Turpin, 

Knight of the Royal and Military Order of 

St. Louis, was chosen Colonel by the AZ/ice 

Bourgeoise. M. de Thézac, Knight of St. 

Louis, was chosen Major. 

March 2, 1790.—MM. de Turpin and de 
Thézac gave a dinner en maigre of seventy- 
two covers to the officers of the regiments : 
the Agenais, the National, the Milice Bour- 
geoise, and the Gendarmerie. 

May 4, 1790.—The Primary meeting (or 
that of the Canton) was held in this town for 
choosing electors who, conjointly with those 
of the other cantons and districts, were to 
decide on the selection of the thirty-six mem- 
bers and the Deputy Clerk General who were 
to constitute the administration of the depart- 
ment of Charente Inférieure. 

June 5, 1790.—The Cathedral church 
having been chosen by decree of the muni- 
cipality of this town for the meetings of the 
electoral assembly, the Chapter was con- 
strained to leave it, and to repair to the 
church of the Jacobins for the celebration of 
Divine service. 

June 12, 1790.—At eight o’clock in the 
morning the Electoral Assembly was opened, 
composed of about seven hundred and twenty 
members, in order to proceed with the elec- 
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tion of the thirty-six members and the Deputy 
Clerk General who were to compose the ad- 
ministration of the department of Charente 
Inférieure. The meetings on this and the two 
following days were passed in debates, dis- 
agreements, and tumult. Finally, at the 
meeting of Monday evening, it was decided 
that the Assembly should divide into six 
bureaux or sections for the appointment of a 
President and a Secretary. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 15th and 16th. 
—Each éureau or section (composed of about 
a hundred and twenty members) proceeded 
by ballot to elect a President. At the second 
ballot M. Briaud, advocate and municipal 
officer of this town, and M. de la Coste, 
advocate and deputy clerk of the municipality 
of La Rochelle, obtained most votes, but 
neither of them having secured an absolute 
majority, it was at a third ballot on Wednes- 
day evening that M. Briaud obtained an 
absolute majority, and was proclaimed and 
installed President of the Electoral Assembly. 

Thursday morning, the 17th.—Theelectors 
retired in their respective 4u7eaux or sections, 
and proceeded with the election of a Secre- 
tary of the Assembly. M. de la Coste, having 
obtained an absolute majority at the second 
ballot, was appointed Secretary, and declared 
such at the evening meeting. These two 
elections held, the Assembly was forthwith 
declared constituted. ‘Then one and all of 
the electors took the civic oath, after which 
deputations of the military (the Agenazs, the 
Milice Bourgeoise, the Regiment National, and 
the Gendarmerie) presented themselves, and 
were introduced for the purpose of saluting 
and complimenting the Assembly. 

Note.—Between this day and the closure 
of the Assembly the ecclesiastical bodies 
(both secular and regular), the magistracy, the 
electoral body, the consular jurisdiction, and 
others of the town, presented themselves to 
salute and compliment the Assembly. Nearly 
all the other military bodies of the towns of 
St. Jean d’Angely, of Pons, of Rochefort, and 
of various districts of the department, also 
came as deputations, or wrote to present their 
homage to the Assembly. 

At the evening meeting it was decided, in 
order to organize the administration of the 
department, that five members should be 
selected at first from each district ; that the 
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thirty-sixth and the Deputy Clerk should be 
selected indiscriminately from the whole seven 
districts ; and that for the examination and 
verification of the ballots the election of fresh 
scrutators should be proceeded with. 

Friday morning, the 18th.—The Assembly 
retired en bureaux to proceed with the elec- 
tion of the new scrutators. Six members were 
appointed to draw up an address to the King, 
and another to the National Assembly, ad- 
hering to all its decrees. 

At the evening meeting the two addresses 
were read and adopted. -The municipality 
of the town came to salute and compliment 
the Assembly. 

Saturday, the 19th.—At the two meetings, 
morning and evening, the question of the 
alternat was discussed. The speakers dis- 
played all their eloquence, and improved the 
occasion according to their views. M. de la 
Coste, chief of all, made a speech for the 
department a/fernat between Saintes and 
La Rochelle. The speech was loudly ap- 
plauded. However, after the question had 
been discussed as animatedly as eloquently 
by the orators for and agains?, it appeared 
that there was a majority of about sixty mem- 
bers who were opposed to the alternating of 
the department at all. The minutes as to 
this were drawn up and sent to the National 
Assembly to show what the wish of the Elec- 
toral Assembly was. 

Sunday, the 20th —At eight o’clock in the 
morning a Low Mass of the Holy Ghost was 
celebrated by Monseigneur the Bishop of 
La Rochelle, one of the electors. For this 
purpose an altar had been prepared before 
the grille of the great door of the choir. The 
Chapter of the Cathedral and all the bodies, 
secular and regular, civil and military, were 
invited to and assisted at the service. The 
Assembly had appointed at the beginning of 
its meetings six or eight masters of ceremony 
to receive bodies which should present them- 
selves to salute the Assembly at the entrance 
of the precincts, and to conduct them ; and 
to return invitations which had been made to 
it. After Mass Monseigneur precented the 
Ze Deum, which was continued by the musi- 
cians of the Cathedral as an act of thanks- 
giving for the union and fraternity which each 
and all the members of the Assembly had 
sworn to one another. 


At the evening meeting the electors began 
to withdraw en bureaux for proceeding with 
double lists for the election of five mem- 
bers of the district of Saintes, who should 
be administrators of the Department. This 
election lasted two days. It was not till the 
meeting on Tuesday evening that M. de la 
Coste, the Secretary, ascended the tribune 
and declared the five members who had 
secured the majority of votes. These are 
MM. Granier, doctor at Saujon, Boybleau, 
doctor at Cozes, Briaud, Bernard des Jeusines, 
and Chainier du Chaine, advocate of Saintes. 
After this declaration and certain discussions 
on several matters, the Assembly withdrew 
en bureaux in order to proceed in the same 
manner as the above with the election of the 
five members of the district of La Rochelle. 
Before retiring ex durcaux,a deputation of 
four members of the municipality was in- 
troduced to invite, in the name of the 
municipality, the Electoral Assembly to 
take part in the ceremony of the St. John’s* 
bonfire of the town, which the Assembly 
accepted. In consequence of this invitation 
the municipality also invited to the same 
ceremony the regiment of the Agenazs, the 
Milice Bourgeoise, the Regiment National, 
the Gendarmerie, and the Maréchaussée, who 
responded to the invitation. 

Wednesday, 23rd.—The Secretary ascended 
the tribune, and declared MM. Leconte, 
de la Coste, and de Chassiron, who are 
the three electors who had obtained a 
plurality of votes at the first ballot. The 
electors then retired en dureaux, and pro- 
ceeded with the election of the two other 
members. In the evening MM. Boutet and 
Jouneau of the Ile de Ré were declared the 
fourth and fifth members of the district of 
La Rochelle for the administration of the 
Department. A deputation of four members 
of the municipality was then presented and 
introduced, who offered to accompany the 
Electoral Assembly to the ceremony of the 
bonfire, which the Assembly accepted. At 
eight o’clock in the evening the Assembly 

* [The midsummer bonfire on the eve of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist (June 23). These 
bonfires were once very common in connection with 
the summer solstice, and are fairly so even yet in 


Norway. The custom is still observed at Whalton, 
in Northumberland. See Antiguary, October, 1896, 


p. 291.] 
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and the municipality left to present them- 
selves at the place called La Gaillarde, where 
the maypole had been prepared. Having 
reached the place, they found the companies 
of the military bodies invited above placed 
each according to its rank. M. the President 
of the Assembly lighted the bonfire. 

Thursday morning, the 24th. — The 
Assembly separated in sections to proceed 
with the election of the five members of the 
district of St. Jean d’Angely, Messieurs 
Destouches, Merveilleux-Mortafon, La Prade, 
Leriget and Duret,* who, as having obtained 
most votes, were declared elected. 

At the evening meeting there were intro- 
duced to the Assembly a soldier of the 
regiment of the Agenais, and a young lad 
of about twelve years whom the soldier had 
taken from the water at the point of drown- 
ing. The Assembly bestowed much praise 
on the courage of the soldier, and he received 
from several members of the Assembly, and 
of the municipality, and from other persons 
of the town, assistance in money as a mark 
of acknowledgment and gratitude. 

Friday morning, the 25th. —The Assembly, 
having separated en dureaux, proceeded with 
the election of five members of the district 
of Rochefort. Messieurs Hébre of St. 
Clément, mayor of that town, Druamps, 
Dalidouze, Rondeau, and Bellefontaine, who 
obtained a majority of votes, were declared 
members of the administration. 

The twenty-fifth, in the evening, Messieurs 
Guillotin de Fougére of Oleron, Garreau, 
Garesché, Bréhas, and Guibert were declared 
members of the administration for the district 
of Marennes. 

Saturday morning, the 26th.—Messieurs 
Laurenceaux Raboteau, Dupuis of Cravan, 
Charle Lys, Monnerot and Messi¢, were 
proclaimed members of the administration 
for the district of Pons. 

Inthe evening of the twenty-sixth, Messieurs 
Olanier, Dumousseau, Riqoe, Beaupoil de St. 
Aulaire, and Mésiaud were the five members 
of the district of Montguyon who obtained 
a majority of votes. 

* [M. Duret eventually became mayor of Saintes 
in 1830.] 

+ [There are certain slight mistakes made by the 
diarist in this list, which are noted in the French 
edition. They appear to be of no general im- 
portance. } 
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Sunday morning, the 27th.—The Assembly, 

having separated ex dureaux, proceeded with 
the election of the thirty-sixth member, who 
was to be selected from the whole of the 
districts, M. Dupuis, above named for the 
district of Pons, obtained the majority 
of votes. After the election of the thirty-six 
members, the Assembly separated en bureaux 
for the election of the Deputy Clerk General 
of the administration of the Department. 
The same day, in the evening, the verification 
and examination of the second ballot took 
place. Nobody having obtained an absolute 
majority, M. Rome ascended the tribune 
and simply declared that M. Delacoste, 
Secretary, and M. Garnier, Mayor of Saintes, 
had obtained most votes, but that, as none 
of the members had obtained an absolute 
majority, it would be necessary to proceed 
with a third ballot, and to select one of 
those two members. Then the President 
announced that at six o’clock the next 
morning the Assembly would separate en 
bureaux to proceed with the third ballot, 
and that at eight o’clock there would be a 
general [meeting of the] Assembly for the 
examining and verifying of the third ballot, 
and the declaration of the one of the two 
members aforesaid who had received an 
absolute majority. This was agreed upon 
by the Assembly, after which M. Delacoste, 
Secretary, ascended the tribune to present 
and offer to the Assembly a map of the 
Department of Charente Inférieure on behalf 
and in the name of M. Le Baleur of the 
house of the Oratory of La Rochelle, the 
author of the said map. The Assembly 
received with pleasure and acknowledgment 
the offer and dedication of this map, and 
directed the President to write to the author 
to assure him that it accepted the dedica- 
tion, and to thank him for it. 

Monday morning, the 28th.—After the 
verification of the third ballot a member of 
the Assembly ascended the tribune, and 
declared M. Garnier, Mayor of Saintes, 
Deputy Clerk General of the administration 
of the Department of Charente Inférieure, as 
having obtained 300 votes against M. Dela- 
coste, who had not had more than 240. 

After the said declaration, a deputation 
from the parish of St. Vivien-lés-Saintes was 
introduced, which presented a request or 
XX 
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memorial to the Assembly, showing that 
death having removed the Sieur Cormeau, 
their last curé, they desired that the Sieur 
Defoix, their vicaire during the last five or 
six years, might be nominated to the charge, 
and that seeing this hope frustrated by the 
nomination of the Sieur Doucin, zécaire of 
the parish of Arvert, to the said charge, they 
besought the Assembly to interfere, and to 
cause the Sieur Doucin to abandon his right 
in favour of the Sieur Defoix. The Assembly, 
having had the memorial read, decided that 
it had no voice in the matter. 

A member of the Assembly, M. Herard of 
La Rochelle, thereupon ascended the tribune 
for the purpose of demanding, that in con- 
formity with the decision arrived at almost 
unanimously in the meeting of the 26th in the 
evening (by which it was decided that all 
members nominated to enter the administra- 
tive body, and who held any offices in the 
yeomanry or national troops, should make 
their choice between them), M. Bernard des 
Jeusines, Colonel of the national troop of 
Saintes, and appointed a member of the 
administration, ought immediately to declare 
himself, and choose between the rank of 
Colonel and the post of administrator. 
M. Bernard des Jeusines, having then ascended 
the tribune, offered to suspend and renounce 
entirely all military functions during the 
whole of the time that he might belong to 
the Administrative Body. The Assembly, 
persisting in its decision of the evening of 
the 26th, demanded and required from 
M. Bernard a resignation, pure and simple, 
of one or other of the two posts. Upon 
the refusal which M. Bernard made, the 
Assembly decided that M. Eschesseriaud, 
elector of the district of Saintes who had 
obtained most votes after the five members 
of the same district, should replace M. 
Bernard des Jeusines in the Administrative 
Body. This was at once announced by the 
Secretary to the Assembly. 

M. Raoult of La Rochelle, a member of 
the Assembly, ascended the tribune, and pro- 
posed for discussion the payment due to the 
electors for the time the Electoral Assembly 
had lasted. This motion having been sup- 
ported and backed by several other members, 
it was decided that each of the electors should 
be allowed 3 livres a day, and 6 sols a league 
for the journey. 


Thereupon, M. Bernard des Jeusines ap- 
plied to the Assembly for a copy of the 
decision which had been taken in regard 
to him. The Assembly replied that the 
minutes of the meetings would be printed, 
and a copy delivered to each of the members, 
and refused his application. 

M. Garnier ascended the tribune to thank 
the Assembly for his election to the position 
of Deputy Clerk General, and to assure it 
that he would give in his resignation of the 
post of Mayor which he held. 

At the evening meeting the Assembly 
decided that it would take part as a body at 
the funeral procession and burial of M. Dugas, 
a member and elector who died that day in 
the parish of St. Maur during the session of 
the Assemblies ; that it would wear mourning 
for M. Dugas for three days by a riband or 
piece of black crépe attached to the arm, 
and it at once deputed six of its members 
to assure Madame Dugas of the share and 
sympathy which it took in her sorrow. 

During the earlier sessions the Assembly 
had also decided that it would wear mourning 
in memory of M. Franklin* by a riband or 
piece of black crépe attached to the arm, to 
which every one of the members conformed. 

M. the Secretary read a letter from 
M. Gullotin, of the district of Mareine, who 
thanked the Assembly for his election to the 
Administrative Body, and stated that he would 
accept the post. 

M. Croiszelitre of Rochefort proposed to 
the Assembly that it should ask the Bishops 
of Saintes and La Rochelle to have a 
Te Deum chanted in the parishes of their 
dioceses as an act of thanksgiving for the 
work of the Electoral Assembly, and for the 
unity which had reigned in it. 

It was decided that the minutes of the 
meetings of the Assembly should be signed 
by all the members of the Assembly who 
were still in the town. M. Delacoste an- 
nounced that the minutes would be com- 
pleted by noon the next day, Tuesday, 
the 29th. 

The next day, Tuesday, the 29th.—A 
general meeting was held, at which the 


* [No man-was held in higher regard in France 
than Benjamin Franklin, who, during his eight 
years’ residence in that country, held a position in 
public esteem second to no one. Franklin left 
France in 1785, and died in April, 1790.] 
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minutes of all the meetings of the Assembly 
were read, after which all the members (to 
the number of about 350) signed the minutes. 
In the evening there was a general meeting 
of all the electors remaining in this town, at 
which the President delivered an address 
concluding the Assembly, after which there 
was sung a Ze Deum with full accompaniment 
as an act of thanksgiving.* It was begun by 
Mgr. the Bishop of La Rochelle, one of the 
electors, at which the municipality and all 
the bodies, ecclesiastic, civil, and military, 
took part, in accordance with the invitation 
given to them, after which there were a 
number of acclamations : “ Vive l’Assemblée 
Nationale!” “Vive le Roi!” “Vive Assemblée 
Electorale !” etc. 

By decree of the municipality, all the bells 
of the Cathedral, and of the parishes of the 
town and suburbs, were rung from half-past 
six o’clock to seven. In the evening there 
was a general illumination. 

July 1, 1790.—The electors of the district 
of Saintes (to the number of about 120) met 
at eight o’clock in the morning, in the Synod 
Hall of the Evéché, for the election of twelve 
members and of the Deputy Clerk, who were 
to form the Board of Administration of the 
district of Saintes. M. de la Rigaudiére, 
Knight of the Royal and Military Order of 
St. Louis, was elected President of the said 
Assembly; and in the first instance the 
electors decided that they would choose an 


* [The meetings had been held, it will be remem- 
bered, since June 5, in the Cathedral. The Bishop 
of La Rochelle (Monseigneur Jean Charles De 
Coucy) was a man of some mark and independence 
of character, as well as the scion of a very ancient 
family, the proud boast of one of whose ancestors 
was : 

‘* Roy je ne suys, 
Ne prince, ne duc, ne comte aussy ; 
Je suys le sire de Coucy.” 


pe Charles de Coucy was born in 1746. In 1789 
e was nominated to the See of La Rochelle, and, 
refusing the oath to the Constitution Civile of the 
Republic, he went into exile. In 1801 he also re- 
fused the demand of the Pope that he should resign 
his see, and was by the terms of the Concordat 
superseded in it by the Papal confirmation of Jean 
Francois Demandolx as Bishop of La Rochelle. 
Monseigneur De Coucy continued, however, to 
assert his canonical right as Bishop of La Rochelle, 
in spite of the Pope, Napoleon, and the Concordat, 
until 1817, when he was appointed Archbishop of 


Rheims. He died in 1824. The Chateau of Coucy 
is in the North of France, not far from Beauvais.] 
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administrator in each of the nine cantons 
which form the district. 


Canton of Saintes. 

M. Jean Baptiste Joseph Dupinier, attorney 
at Saintes, having been at once elected 
Deputy Clerk, was replaced by M. Elie Daniel 
Maréchal, farmer at Chermignac. 


Canton of Dompierre. 
M. Daniel Ardouin, farmer at Chérac. 


Canton of Ecoyeux. 

M. André Godet, senior, licentiate in law 
at Ecoyeux. 

Canton of Cozes. 

M. Nicolas Guillaume of Cercé, farmer of 
Montpellier.* 

Canton of Saujon. 

M. René Eschasseriau, doctor at Corme 
Royal. 

Canton of Pontl Abbé. 

M. Jacques Philippe Fraigneau, councillor 
in the Chancery of Bordeaux, of the parish 
of Beurlay, who, having refused, was replaced 
by Gabriel Francois Repéré, farmer of 
Soulignonne. 


Canton of Mortagne. 
M. Jean Gaury, advocate at Mortagne. 


Canton of Pont-d Envaux. 

M. Louis Lévégnot, merchant at Pont- 
d’Envaux. 

Canton of Gemozac. 

M. Antoine Roulet, Notary Royal at 
Cravans. 

The three other administrators were 
selected out of the entire district. These 
are MM. Mathieu Dugué du Chaillot, of 
Saintes ; Pierre Moreau, Notary Royal at 
Méchers, Canton of Saujon; and Joseph 
Dubois the elder, advocate at Saujon. The 
election of Deputy Clerk was at once pro- 
ceeded with ; this was Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Dupinier, attorney at Saintes. 

July 4, 1790.—The Chapter re-entered 
the Cathedral church for the celebration of 
Divine service. 

July 11.—Upon the resignation which 
M. Garnier made of the post of Mayor, the 
burgesses of the town and suburbs of 


* [A local place of that name. 
the town in the south of France.] 


Not, of course, 
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Saintes assembled in that town (to the number 
of about 300), and dividing into three dureaux 
—one at the Evéché, another at the Palace, 
and the third in the Hall of Exercises at the 
College—proceeded, ‘in the same form as 
before (February 7 of the present year), with 
the election of a Mayor. M. de Rochecouste, 
formerly Assessor at the Court of Justice, 
obtained an absolute majority of votes at the 
first ballot, and was in consequence declared 
Mayor. Immediately after his election, the 
municipal officers went to his house to inform 
him, and to offer their congratulations. 

July 14.—At eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at the invitation of the municipality, 
there was a general gathering, at the open 
space called La Pallu, of all the bodies, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military, and of almost 
all the inhabitants of this town and suburbs, 
for the ceremony of the General Federation, 
which was also to take place on the same 
day in all the towns and boroughs of the 
realm. For this end an altar was prepared at 
the aforesaid place, before which M. Claude, 
Superior of the Seminary, delivered an address 
appropriate to the ceremony, exhorting all 
the different classes of the citizens to bear 
themselves in peace and unity, and in fidelity 
towards the nation, the law, and the King, 
and to uphold the constitution of the realm. 
Upon the conclusion of the address, the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass was at once celebrated, 
after which M. de Rochecouste, Mayor, also 
madea short speech to the like effect, and read 
the formula of the civil oath, which each and 
all of the assistants had sworn to observe. 
The oath taken, shouts of joy arose for the 
object of the ceremony. Then all the dif- 
ferent bodies of troops filed before the gentle- 
men of the municipality, after which each 
departed. 

July 25, 1790.—The thirty-six members 
of the department of Charente Inférieure 
met in a hall at the Evéché to proceed with 
the election of a President and the organiza- 
tion of the WDirectoire. M. Delacoste, 
advocate at the Court of La Rochelle, was 
elected President of the Department. 
MM. Rondeau, Eschasseriau, Raboteau, 
Jouneaud, Chainier-Duchaine, Bréard . . .* 
were elected members of the Dérectoire. 
M. Rondeau was elected Vice-President ; 

* (Some omission here. ] 


M. Billotte, of Rochefort, was appointed 
Chief Secretary. The gentlemen drew up 
provisionally the scheme of their remunera- 
tion, subject to the approval of the National 
Assembly. The President, 3,000 francs ; 
the Deputy Clerk General, 4,000 francs ; the 
Chief Secretary, 3,000 francs ; each of the 
members composing the Diérectoire, 2,500 ; 
the other members, 1,000 francs. 

The same day the twelve members of the 
district of Saintes met to elect a President 
and four members, and the Secretary of the 
Directoire. M. du Cercé, farmer, of Mont- 
pellier, in this diocese, was elected President ; 
M. Godet, Secretary ; Messieurs . . .* 

July 31, 1790.—The banner of the 
Department was received in this town. The 
different bodies of troops of line, the Vatrona/, 
the Milice Bourgeoise, and the Gendarmerie, 
both of the town and of the suburbs, 
went about a league to meet it. As it ap- 
proached, the administrators of the directories 
of the Department and of the district, ac- 
companied by the Mayor and municipal 
officers, went to the extremity of the faubourg 
of the Abbey to receive it. M. Duvergier, 
to whom it had been entrusted at Paris to 
be conveyed to Saintes, presented it to 
them, but continued all the same to carry it 
as far as the Cathedral church, where all the 
ecclesiastical bodies, both seculars and 
regulars, were met, as well as the Magistracy 
and Consular Jurisdiction, in response to the 
invitation made by the municipality. The 
banner and the entire cortége having reached 
the Cathedral, the choir of that church 
chanted a motet, Zace quam bonum, etc. 
The motet finished, Mr. Dean said the 
prayers pro pace et pro rege. Thereupon the 
banner was carried into a hall of the Evéché, 
where the Diérectoire of the Department 
provisionally held its meetings. The same 
evening there was a general illumination. 

The National Assembly having previously 
decreed the incorporation of the A/ilices 
Bourgeoises with the national troops, and 
the placing of the colours in the principal 
churches of different places, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon of August 18, 1790, the two 
companies of grenadiers, and those of the 
Milice Bourgeoise infantry of this town, 
having M. de Turpin, Colonel, Robert, 

* [A defect here in the manuscript. ] 
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Lieutenant-Colonel, De Thézac, Major, and 
other officers, at their head, deposited the 
colours in the Cathedral church. 

October 1, 1790.— The officers and 
soldiers of the Regiment National cele- 
brated in the open space [before named] 
a solemn service for the repose of the souls 
of their fellows-in-arms who were killed in 
the action at Nancy. For this purpose an 
altar was prepared. Pére Charrier, Prior of 
the Jacobins, celebrated High Mass. Only 
the gentlemen of the directories of the depart- 
ment and district assisted at it in a body. 

A few days before, the gentlemen of the 
Mitice Bourgeoise and of the Gendarmerie 
had caused a similar service to be celebrated 
in the Cathedral church, at which M. . . .* 
officiated, assisted by. . . 

October 17, 1790.—There was held in 
this town a meeting or convocation of the 
several cantons, which composed the district 
of Saintes, for the appointment of the five 
judges who were to constitute the tribunal of 
justice of the said district. Asa result of the 
voting, MM. Bernard, advocate and Colonel of 
the national soldiery ; Dangibaud du Pouyaud, 
councillor at the magistracy; Briaud, advo- 
cate; Duchéne Martinaud, and Landreau, 
councillors at the magistracy, all of them of 
this town, were elected judges. The substi- 
tutes were MM. Renaud, Marillet, Fourestier, 
la Pointe, and Geoffroy, advocates. M. de 
la Martiniere, formerly King’s advocate, was 
appointed by the said sovereign lord the 
King, his commissary at the said tribunal. 

Sunday, November 14, 1790. — The 
burgesses of this town and the suburbs met 
in three bureaux or districts, and proceeded 
with the appointment or election of six 
municipal officers, a deputy clerk, and twelve 
notables to take the place of the former ones, 
who had retired by way of lot. 

November 3, 1790.—A meeting was 
held of the thirty-six members composing 
the Administrative Council of the depart- 
ment of Charente Inférieure to arrange as to 
several matters of administration of the 
department. M. de la Coste, advocate, of 
La Rochelle, and previously appointed 
President of the said Council, having been 
elected First Judge of the Tribunal of Justice 
of the district of La Rochelle, was replaced in 

* [Omissions here in the manuscript.]} 
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the post of President by M. Rondeau, of 
Rochefort, and the said Sieur Rondeau, 
Vice-President, was replaced by M. Bréard. 

November ..., 1790.—The citizens of this 
town, of the suburbs, and of the country 
composing the Canton of Saintes, met 
together for the election of two justices of the 
peace, and of the prud’ hommes. M. Riquet, 
attorney, was appointed justice for the town 
and suburbs, and the Prior Granville Bour- 
geois was appointed justice for the parishes 
and the country. 

Friday, 19 November, 1790.—After 
matins, M. Marchal, clerk, read at a 
Chapter meeting a letter which the adminis- 
trators of the Dérectoire of the district of 
Saintes had addressed to him on the previous 
evening, by which he was to summon the 
Chapter at eleven o'clock on the following 
morning, in order that the commissioners 
named by the Divectoire might repair thither 
to notify the decrees of the Assembly during 
the months of July and August of the present 
year. The Chapter, foreseeing from this 
moment its immediate dissolution, appointed 
or confirmed six commissaries, who were 
MM. Dudon, Bourdeille, Grelet, St. Légier, 
Paroche, and Marchal, to deal with and 
settle (even after the dispersion of the 
Chapter among themselves), and in the name 
of the company, those different matters which 
up to this day there had not been an oppor- 
tunity of definitely settling. A declaration was 
also drawn up, which the company thought 
it right to make relative to the decreed 
suppression, to be read and presented to 
the gentlemen of the administration of the 
Department and district. It had been agreed 
by a majority of votes that this declara- 
tion should be signed by all the members, 
deposited in the hands of a notary, printed 
to the number of 400 copies, and addressed 
to the Bishops and Chapters of the realm. 
The company also decided that the commis- 
saries of the district should be received with 
much respect and distinction, and appointed 
two of the gentlemen to receive them at the 
foot of the staircase, and to introduce them 
when they presented themselves, and that 
four armchairs should be placed in the 
centre of the hall. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Archeological Mews. 

[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 
COLONEL SHIPWAY'S ‘‘ PEDIGREE.” 
As stated elsewhere, in the Notes of the 
Month, we have thought it well to place on 
permanent record in the pages of the Anéi- 
guary an account of the astounding charge 
of forging a pedigree which is in course of 
investigation in one of the London police 
courts. Originally it had been in contempla- 
tion to give only an abbreviated report of the 
case in the Antiguary, but as an incomplete 
report might, perhaps, seem to prejudice the 
accused, we have decided to give the report 
of the case just as it appeared in the daily 
papers, and for that purpose we have ventured 
to borrow the Zimes’ report of the case, which, 
at the time of our going to press, has been 

again remanded after a fourth hearing. 

To the proprietors of the Graphic we are 
indebted for permission to reproduce, on a 
somewhat reduced scale, certain of the illus- 
trations which appeared in the Daily Graphic 
of September 30. 

The case, quite independently of its ro- 
mantic element, contains so much that is 
worthy of very serious consideration by 
those interested in the due and careful 
preservation of our ancient records and 
monuments, that it is very necessary that it 
should be brought under the notice of 
antiquaries throughout the country. On that 
account we give it the prominence in our 
pages which, amusing though it is, it would 
not otherwise merit. 

EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE OF FRAUD. 


At Bow Street yesterday Herbert Davies, 25, 
described as a surgeon, of Castlenau Gardens, 
Barnes, was charged, on remand, with fraud. 
Mr. Bodkin, instructed by Mr. Brown, of the 
Treasury, prosecuted ; Mr. H. T. Waddy defended ; 
and the Director of Public Prosecutions occupied a 
seat on the bench; Detective-Inspector Brockwell 
represented the police. ' 

Mr. Bodkin said that Lieutenant-Colonel Ship- 
way’s family had formerly lived in the western 
counties of England, and a few years ago Colonel 


Shipway was desirous of tracing his right to bear 
arms and to investigate the poceree of his family. 
He was introduced to the defendant, who passed as 
a B.A., saying that he had studied at Lincoln 
College, Oxford; but inquiries now showed that 
the only B.A. of that college of the name of Davies 
of about the prisoner's age was a gentleman who 
became a member of the Bar, and all trace of whom 
was lost. It appeared, therefore, that the prisoner 
had taken upon himself this gentleman's qualifica- 
tions. The defendant, in November, 1895, was 
engaged by Colonel Shipway to make these 
inquiries at a salary of 6s. a day, his expenses 
being paid. By “ cooking’’ his accounts, however, 
the defendant succeeded in defrauding Colonel 
Shipway of considerable sums. A total amount 
of £683 was paid him, of which only £266 repre- 
sented his salary, the remainder being, as he repre- 
sented, for expenses. It seemed that quite early in 
his employment he came across a book called “A 
History of Dursley,” in which mention was made 
of the Shipway family, and it would seem that then 
the idea struck him that it would be considerably 
more remunerative if he deceived Colonel Shipway 
as to the real history of his family. Accordingly, 
he wrote Colonel Shipway at considerable length as 
to the important position held by the old Shipway 
family in the neighbourhood. In pune, 1896, 
he wrote to Colonel Shipway that he had discovered 
the Shipway crest, which was engraved upon a seal 
which he had received from an old villager at 
Mangotsfield, in Gloucestershire, who was ninety- 
five years of age. In connection with this seal he 
made a statutory declaration before a solicitor 
named Crook. Theseal represented a lion rampant 
holding a weapon in its paw. In March, 1896, the 
defendant had so far ingratiated himself with Mr. 
Alford, the Rector at Mangotsfield, as to get full 
permission to inspect the old sixteenth-century 
registers of the parish, which were kept at the 
Rectory. After o had received this permission 
for some time, six very peculiar entries were found, 
all relating to the Shipway family, one, for 
instance, dated August 11, 1625, recording the 
death of ‘‘ John Shipway, late of this parish. Sigil- 
lum—Leo telo manu.” It was certainly an extra- 
ordinary thing that the clerk should have recorded 
in the registers the fact that the deceased had at 
crest a lion bearing a weapon in his “ hand," but it 
was certainly a fact very interesting to Colonel 
Shipway, as it at once authenticated theseal. The 
entry went on to pray that John Shipway might be 
blessed for the good he had done in that parish, 
showing him to be a person of some importance. 
The whole of this entry was forged, as were the 
five others mentioned, and it was noticeable that 
they were crowded either at the top or the bottom 
of a page, or in a small’ blank space between two 
other entries. A former rector of the parish about 
1720 made a copy of these registers, which was an 
exact duplicate, word for word, page for page, with 
the exception that none of these six entries was 
contained in it. Defendant also arranged that an 
old oak chest should be given to Colonel Shipway. 
It was, in fact, sent to him, but not before the 
defendant had removed one of the hinges and sent 
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it to Bristol toa man named Sidley, with instruc- 
tions to engrave upon it the words “ Ye giffte of 
I. S.” in such a manner as to make it look old. 
This was done, and when a few days later a photo- 
graph of the chest was taken these words were 
clearly seen upon the hinge. Meantime, the 
defendant one day borrowed a hammer and chisel 
from Preddy, and afterwards some hammering was 
heard in the belfry. Twoor three days later, when 
Preddy was up in the belfry with the bellringers, 
one of the men discovered carved on one of the 
beams, “John Shipway, 1541." In November, 
1896, the defendant obtained permission from the 
Home Office to open certain graves, on condition 
that any remains there might be were not disturbed. 
At this time he began searching for a lead coffin, 
and after opening one freestone grave in vain, he 
found one in a grave on the other side of the church 
which bore the name of Hicks. In the grave wasa 
lead coffin, with a metal name-plate bearing the 
name of Hicks, which had been attached to an 
outer wooden coffin, now entirely rotted away. 
The lead coffin was carried into the vestry, and the 
defendant left alone with it. Afterwards an acid 
smell was noticed, and when the coffin-lid was 
inspected, the words ‘‘ Leo telo manu," with under- 
neath ‘‘ John Shipway, 1628,"" were found on it. 
The coffin was replaced, and then the defendant 
actually had the freestone gravestone, which bore 
the Shipway name, placed over this coffin, and the 
gravestone bearing the name of Hicks removed to 
the other side of the church. In doing so, by some 
accident a stone fell upon the foot of a labourer 
named Webster. The foot was crushed, and a few 
days after the man died from the shock. The 
defendant promised to compensate the widow, and 
actually received {10 from Colonel Shipway for 
that purpose. All that Mrs. Webster received 
from him, however, was £4, so that he appro- 
priated £6 of this widow's money for himself. 
Behind the church organ was a niche with a sort 
of stone canopy over it. In this niche was a female 
figure carved in stone, and old inhabitants of Man- 
gotsfield stated that there had formerly been the 
figure of a man in armour besides the woman, but 
that for some reason it had been buried under the 
organ. This memorial really belonged to the 
Blount family, but the defendant had the organ 
removed, the figure dug up, and eventually an 
elaborate screen was placed in front at Colonel 
Shipway’s expense, bearing the words, ‘‘ Johannis 
Shipway. The enclosed two monuments were 
placed in this chantry to perpetuate the memories 
of John Shipway, Man of Arms, of Beverstone and 
Mangotsfield, and Margaret, his wife. During 
troublous times the figure of John Shipway was 
buried near by. It was recovered and replaced by 
his direct lineal descendant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert William Shipway, of Grove House, Chis- 
wick, in the county of Middlesex, November, 1896. 
Upon the original plaster of this wall can be seen 
traces of the family arms specified in the parochial 
registers and district probate registry, also portions 
of the original inscriptions. The name of Johannis 
Shipway can still be deciphered on the face of the 
coverstone. The Shipway vault is south of the 











church. The name and arms also appear with the 
date 1541 cut into a beam in the belfry.” The 
defendant next turned his attention to the Andrews 
monument in the church. This bore a shield at 
the top, completely black, but after, as the defen- 
dant himself said, removing eight coats of paint, 
the words ‘‘ John Shipway, 1620,"’ were discovered. 
Of course, all these discoveries were communicated 
to the College of Arms, but Colonel Shipway was 
informed by the College that, though their records 
had been searched for 400 years, they could find no 
trace of any arms borne by the Shipway family, 
and they could not accept an entry in a parish 
register as sufficient proof. He suggested therefore 
that the diocesan registries should be searched to 
see whether any wills of the Shipway family could 
be found. Accordingly, el pas 1896, the defen- 
dant went to Gloucester, and again in August, with 
the result that there he discovered the will of John 
Shipway. This will was a most interesting one for 
Colonel Shipway, for in it the testator, ‘‘ of Bevis- 
ton in Maingotsfield,” though apparently in articulo 
mortis, found time to recite the demiie of his arms 
received by an ancestor from Richard I. in r1g1, 
through ‘“ William de Marchant, Chancellor and 
justiciary.’’ This was obviously incorrect, for in 
1191 Richard was in Palestine, and William de 
Marchant had been dismissed from office some 
years before. All these wills were numbered in 
order, this will being numbered seventy-five. In 
1890 a Mr. Phillimore, who, as the defendant wrote 
to Colonel Shipway, was ‘‘a most skilled anti- 
quarian,”’ made a list of these wills, and number 
seventy-five on his list was that of “‘ John Nelme, of 
Came.” The will of John Nelme was now missing, 
so it was evident that the defendant had stolen this 
will and substituted a forgery for it, or, as appeared 
probable, that he had erased the writing from the 
original parchment, and forged this will upon it. 
Traces of earlier writing could still be seen in 

hotographs of the will, and it was a remarkable 
act that at the top the word ‘‘ Came” appeared. 
In these old wills it was customary to find the name 
of the testator’s ag at the top, and so ignorant 
was the my gw that here he had actually retained 
the name of John Nelme’s parish on a will purport- 
ing tocome from Mangotsfield. In February, 1897, 
the defendant went to Worcester, and shortly after 
wrote to Colonel Shipway to say that he had dis- 
covered the will of John James Shipway, who was 
the father of John Shipway, and who died in 1493. 
This will stated that the testator was a ‘‘man of 
arms '’—an erroneous description, for apparently a 
man entitled to bear arms was meant—and after 
reciting the grant of the arms by Richard I., the 
testator went on to bequeath to his son the papers 
by which this grant was made 300 years before. 
The register of wills contained no mention of this 
document, and it looked as if the parchment had 
been torn off from another will, several of them 
having a blank half-sheet attached, and the corner 
through which the leather lace which held the wills 
together should have gone being missing. Here, 
too, the defendant found the will of Grace Shipway, 
dated 1537, which was also loose, and in the same 
bundle. This will bore the number 133. In the 
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register 133 was the number of the will of one 
“Nicholas Walbey,” a will which could not now 
be found. Here, again, the defendant seemed to 
have destroyed a will and then forged another on the 
same parchment. Each of these three wills was 
full of modern peculiarities; they were written in 
the same handwriting; and there was overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial evidence to show that they were 
forged, and forged by no other than the defendant. 
Mr. Bodkin concluded by explaining that it was 
not Colonel Shipway, but the Public Prosecutor, 
who prosecuted in this case; but it was hoped that 
Colonel Shipway, though he had suffered severely 
through the defendant in the way in which he had 
been duped, would yet do his duty as an officer and 
a gentleman, and aid the prosecution as far as he 
could to place the facts of this case before the Court. 

Susan Webster, wife of the labourer who lost his 
life in the defendant's service, having given evi- 
dence as to the receipt of £4 as compensation for 
him, the hearing was adjourned. 

Bail was increased to two sureties in £300 each. 
—Times, September 24. 





At the hearing on September 29: 


John Preddy, a smith, living at Mangotsfield, 
said that he was seventy-two years of age, and had 
lived there all his life. Fourteen or fifteen years 
ago an organ was placed in Mangotsfield Church 
in front of a niche in which was a female effigy in 
stone. Witness remembered his mother, who died 
thirty years ago, saying that there used to be a 
second figure in this niche. He did not remember 
seeing any writing in this niche, nor had he seen 
the name of Shipway there or anywhere else in the 
church, or even heard the name prior to the 
prisoner's arrival in 1896. On the south side of 
the church was a monument to the Andrews family, 
with a stone shield above it. In the autumn of 
1896 Dr. Davies came to Mangotsfield. Witness 
met him in the church, and the prisoner questioned 
him as to the vaults, asking whether there were 
any near the altar. Witness told him of all the 
vaults he knew, but said he knew of none near the 
altar. Then, at the prisoner's request, he took 
down the shield from the Andrews monument, and 
placed it on a stool in the aisle. The prisoner 
scraped it with his pocket-knife, remarking that 
there ought to be something on it. Nothing was 
found, and the shield was packed up and sent to 
Mangotsfield Station, together with two little 
figures taken from the west porch outside the door. 
In a few days they were returned and replaced. 
The figures were unaltered, but the shield bore the 
name of ‘‘ John Shipway,” and part of a date could 
be seen upon it. Next, the altar was moved, and 
the floor of the chantry taken up, with the result 
that the stone figure of a man was found. The 
prisoner said that he had expected to find a grave 
or a vault there. The flooring was replaced, and 
the figure placed with the other in the niche, the 
organ being moved so as not to hide it. The niche 
was next repaired, and a wooden frame placed in 
front of it containing two memorial brasses. Soon 
after the figure was dug up the name “ Johannis 








Shipway " appeared above the niche. The letters 
were quite clear, and witness thought they had 
been + with blacklead pencil, as on touching 
them with a knife the black came off, leaving the 
bare stone. One day Davies borrowed two chisels 
and a hammer from him. He did not say what he 
wanted them for, but went up into the church 
tower. Witness followed him, but found the belfry 
door locked, and heard a sound of hammering 
inside. The same afternoon witness went up into 
the belfry, and saw that on the central beam the 
words ‘* John Shipway, 1541 '’ were carved. Forty 
or fifty years ago the level of the churchyard was 
lowered, as witness remembered. In the church- 
yard was a pennant-stone tomb bearing the name 
‘* Samuel Hicks, Esq.,"’ and also a freestone tomb, 
on which was a coat of arms, but no name. Davies 
had the freestone tomb opened, but no coffin was 
found in it; and then he asked witness if he knew 
where there was a lead coffin. Witness remem- 
bered seeing a lead coffin in the pennant-stone 
tomb, and told him so. Accordingly Davies had 
that tomb opened, and a lead coffin was found 
there with, lying on the top of it, the brass name- 
plate which had been fastened to the decayed outer 
wooden coffin. On this plate the name ‘‘ Samuel 
Hicks, Esq.,"" was quite plain, but on the coffin 
itself nothing was visible. The coffin was carried 
into the vestry, and the next day Dr. Davies called 
witness to see it. On the lid the name “ John 
Shipway"’ could now be seen, and underneath 
a lion rampant holding up some weapon. Witness 
noticed that there was a smell of acid, but the 
prisoner said it was disinfectant, and he thought 
the marks on the coffin were of recent date. 
When the coffin was returned to the vault the free- 
stone tomb was placed over it, and the pennant- 
stone tomb was moved to the place from which the 
other tomb was taken. Davies said that he held 
an authority from the Home Secretary to open any 
grave or vault in the churchyard. Some twenty 
years ago witness was employed by the church- 
wardens to open an old chest which was kept in 
the vestry, and of which the key had been lost, 
The chest was taken to the rectory, and witness 
opened it in the presence of the Vicar and church- 
wardens, having to take off the hinges to do so. 
There was then no lettering on the ironwork, but 
one day Davies called him to the rectory, and 
showed him that inside the hasp of the chest were 
the words, ‘' Ye giffte of I. S." 

In reply to Mr. Waddy, the witness said that 
when the churchyard was lowered the tombstones 
were moved, and some were not replaced in their 
proper places. The freestone tomb was one of 
these, but he thought the pennant-stone tomb was 
correctly replaced, as it was over a vault. Witness 
told Dr. Davies that there was some confusion in 
replacing the tombs. 

Two of the bell-ringers at Mangotsfield Church 
having given evidence that the name ‘‘ John Ship- 
way’ was not visible on the beam in the belfry 
before Davies came there, 

Albert Edward Sidley, an engraver in the em- 
ployment of Messers. Willett and Sons, of Bristol, 
said that in October, 1896, the prisoner brought the 
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iron nome produced to him, and told him to engrave 
the words " Ye giffte of I. S." upon it in very old- 
style characters, and to make the engraving look as 
if it had been done for some time. Witness did so, 
and rubbed over the letters with emery paper and 
printer’s ink to give them a dull appearance, charg- 
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ing 3s. for the job. Afterwards the prisoner 

ordered some memorial brasses to be placed in 

Mangotsfield Church at a price of £12, and, in 

consideration of this order, the charge for the hasp 

and for the engraving of some forks and spoons for 

his private use was foregone. About the time he 
vY 
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brought the hasp the prisoner also brought a stone 
scutcheon (the shield for the Andrews monument), 
and asked witness to paint some words upon it. 
Upon the shield now appeared the words ‘‘ John 
Shipway, 162—, Zt.—,” but when witness _re- 
turned the shield to the prisoner both the full date 
and the age were plainly visible. 

James Hamilton, a photographer, of Broad Street, 
Staple Hill, Bristol, said that he took a number of 
photographs for the defendant in November, 1896, 
including an enlargement of a small photograph of 
a will, and photographs of the beam in the belfry, 
the stone effigies, the stone shield, the tomb, and 
the coffin-lid. The prisoner was not satisfied with 
the photograph of the coffin-lid, as the seal on it 
did not show well, and so it was twice enlarged, 
and then, the prisoner having touched up the en- 
largement, a reduced photograph was made in 
which the seal showed plainly. Witness also did 
some private work for the prisoner, and his bill for 
all the work done came to {10 os. 6d., of which 
£7 12s. 6d. represented the amount due from 
Colonel Shipway. The prisoner was not satisfied 
with this, and got him to make out a bill at his 
dictation, in which the private work was not in- 
cluded, but the total was increased to {12 3s. 6d. 
This bill the witness receipted in exchange for the 
prisoner’s I.0.U. for £8, payable at fourteen days. 
He did not, however, get the £8 at once—that was 
in December, 1896, and the account was not cleared 
off until March, 1897. The prisoner did not then 
settle his private account with witness, and it was 
not until witness had obtained judgment in the 
County Court against him that he received pay- 
ment, in February this year. 

At this point the hearing was adjourned.— 
Times, September 30. 


On October 6: 


Mr. Charles Angell Bradford, second assistant 
secretary of the in-registry at the Home Office, said 
that the prisoner had applied for permission to 
open the grave of Colonel Shipway’s grandfather 
in a Wesleyan burying-ground at Minchinhampton, 
and also the grave of another of his relatives in 
Whitbourne churchyard, in order to obtain some 
details for the erection of amonument. Permission 
was granted in the first case, and the prisoner was 
referred to the incumbent in the second. These 
were the only two ‘instances in which the prisoner 
had applied for permission to open graves. 

John Stidard, sexton at Mangotsfield Church, 
gave evidence confirming that of the smith Preddy 
at the last hearing, as also did George Cross, a 
platelayer, who assisted in opening the tomb. 

Arthur Edward Lonnen said that in June and 
July, 1896, he was clerk to the late Mr. Crook, 
solicitor, of Bristol. In July, 1896, a person who 
gave the name of James Bucknell, but whom 
witness now identified as the prisoner, came to 
Mr. Crook to make a statutory declaration to 
the effect that a seal which he produced was an 
heirloom in the Shipway family. He brought a 
declaration already engrossed on parchment, but, 
owing to an error in it, witness engrossed another, 
and was present when the prisoner swore it. The 





prisoner told him that the motto on the seal was 
**Dum vivo ” (Whilst I live.) 

Mrs. Mary John, whose husband is a restaurant- 
keeper at Bristol, identified the prisoner as a man 
who used to call in the name of Bucknell at a tem- 
perance hotel kept by her in July, 1896, in Victoria 
Street, Bristol, and said that he asked her to take 
in letters for a friend of his named Davies. A letter 
came addressed to Davies, and she gave it to him, 
and to her surprise he opened it. 

Mr. Frank Penlock, one of the churchwardens at 
Mangotsfield Church, said that the prisoner applied 
to the Vicar and churchwardens to have the organ 
moved so that it should not hide the niche which 
was then behind it. They consented on his paying 
£20 for the removal. There was a figure in the 
niche which the prisoner said was that of a knight 
with his armour removed. Witness thought it was 
that of a woman, and when the figure of a knight in 
armour was found underneath the chantry floor the 
prisoner agreed that it was so. 

Mr. Bodkin: Did he say anything as to whom the 
monument was erected to ?—Oh yes; of course he 
appropriated it to the Shipway family, and put their 
name on it. 

The Rev. George Alford, Vicar of Mangotsfield, 
said that he had held that office since 1881. At 
that time the parish registers were kept in an old 
oak chest in the vestry. This chest was afterwards 
removed to the Vicarage and opened by Preddy, 
the smith, the key having been lost. Witness did 
not then see any inscription on the hasp of the chest, 
nor at any subsequent time till after Dr. Davies's 
arrival in 1896. When the prisoner first called 
upon him, saying that he came from Colonel Ship- 
way, witness took him round the church and showed 
him the niche behind the organ, saying that he 
believed that the memorial belonged to the Berkeley 
family. Witness grew to be on very friendly terms 
with the prisoner and reposed great trust in him. 
He used to come to the Vicarage and inspect the 
old registers—which went back nearly to 1500—in 
the library. Witness was not always present at 
these times. After some time the prisoner called 
his attention to a slip of parchment which he said 
he found in the book, and he asked permission to 
take it away to have it examined by experts. 

Mr. Bodkin said that this slip appeared to be a 
portion from some sort of passport granted to some- 
one described as Shipway /ilius, while of the sig- 
nature the word ‘“‘ Rex” remained. The fragment 
was sent to Colonel Shipway, who had it photo- 
graphed in facsimile by the Autotype Company. 

Witness could not say whether the word Ship- 
way was on the slip when it left him, but it was 
there when it came back. The prisoner next asked 
witness to lend the parish register for inspection 
by the College of Heralds, but witness demurred, 
and it was not until ample guarantees had been 
given that he handed the register to Davies. Up 


to that time he had heard nothing of any Shipway 
entries in the book, but when about a week later it 
was returned to him he was asked to certify the 
correctness of six photographs of pages in which 
the name of Shipway appeared. There was a last- 
century copy of this register, and this copy had 
never been out of witness's possession. 

















Mr. Bodkin called attention to the curious fact 
that the paper used in this copy bore as watermark 
a lion rampant with a weapon in its paw (the 
alleged Shipway crest), but in this case there were 
the letters C.R., apparently referring to Charles I. 
or II. 

The witness continued that in the niche behind 
the organ the prisoner pointed out to him some 
markings which he said were like a lion, and said 
that he ‘thought the shield on the Andrews monu- 
ment must have been placed’ there by mistake after 
the church was restored some fifty years ago, but 
witness could not say where in this case it could 
have come from. Witness consented to allow the 
shield to be sent to Bristol to be cleaned, and it 
came back with the name of John Shipway upon it. 
Witness had known Mangotsfield parish for between 
thirty and forty years, but until Davies came there 
he had never heard of the Shipway family as con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. Bodkin questioned the witness as to the cer- 
tificates which he had given of the genuineness of 
certain photographs of the ‘‘Shipway”’ relics, and 
asked him how it was that he came to describe these 
as ‘the Shipway tomb,” ‘the Shipway vault,’ 
“the Shipway memorial,” and even in the case of 
the old chest as ‘‘ the gift of John Shipway.” 

Witness ; I am afraid that I relied upon the word 
of Dr. Davies ; I had implicit confidence in him. 

The Rev. George Percy Alford, the son of the 
last witness, said that he acted as curate to his 
father. The witness stated that he saw Davies 
write out facsimiles of several of the entries in the 
old register, imitating the old writing with surprising 
success. Witness pointed out one or two errors, 
and on these being corrected, certified the copies as 
exact facsimiles of the entries. The prisoner did 
not say to what the entries referred. Witness did 
not see the prisoner after he left Mangotsfield, but 
in January, 1897, he received a letter from him 
stating that he had found the will of John Shipway, 
‘‘an enormously rich man,’’ and asking for infor- 
mation as to a house mentioned in the will. As to 
the certificates on the photographs, the witness said 
that the prisoner dictated the wording. Witness 
wrote it down and his father signed it, for they both 
had implicit faith in the prisoner. 

The hearing was again adjourned.—Times, Octo- 
ber 7. 





Again, at the hearing on October 13, 


Mr. Charles Sawyer, a partner in the Autotype 
Company, New Oxford Street, having identified 
some photographs of extracts from Mangotsfield 
parish register as made by his firm to Colonel Ship- 
way’s order, 

Mr. Bodkin called Richard Edward Kirk, record 
agent, of Chancery Lane, who said that he had had 
considerable experience in the examination of ancient 
writings. He had examined the parchment book 
before him, which was entitled, The Antient Register 
Booke belonging to Mangotsfield, and, according toa 
statement on the fly-leaf, was purchased in 1620. 
The earliest entry in the book related to the baptism 
of one Eleanor Coole, in 1579, and the most recent 
entry was under date 1667. The witness assumed 
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that the entries dated earlier than 1620 had been 
copied into this book from loose sheets or another 
book, as was very frequently done abcut that time. 
The whole book was crowded with writing, with 
the exception of the fly-leaves. The entries were 
generally classified under the date of the year, but 
the date 1579 had, it appeared, been tampered with, 
for the tail of the 9 had been erased, so as to make 
the date look like 1570. As the next date was 1580, 
this would leave a gap in the register of ten years. 
Under the date 1570 (1579) the witness found the 
following entry: ‘ Johies Shipway, the sonne of 
Johies Shipway, Man of Arms, was christened the 
6 day of Julie."" ‘‘ Johies'’ was obviously intended 
for an abbreviation of the Latin Johannes; but the 
accepted abbreviation would be in the first instance 
Johnes, and in the second Johis. The writing of 
the entry was an imitation, and not a good imita- 
tion, of ancient handwriting. 

Mr. Lushington pointed out that the name in this 
entry might be John, what was taken for a final 
‘*s"’ in each case being part of the flourish in the 
initial “S" in Shipway. On referring to the book 
again, the witness agreed that this was probably so, 
but said that the entry was very badly written, so 
that it was difficult to decipher these words. The 
witness continued that he had also examined an 
ancient copy of this register, which was made, he 
should think, about 1700. In it was a copy of this 
page of the register, headed with the date 1579, and 
it contained duplicates of all entries in this page 
with the exception of the Shipway christening. 
Under the date 1591, at the top of the page, there 
was in the register this entry: ‘ Matrimoniu 
solemnisat. est inter Johannis (sic) Shipway et 
Margaret. Sandows quarto die Octobris.” Thie 
entry was not merely in bad Latin, but a palpable 
imitation of ancient handwriting. The next mar- 
riage entry had the date 1593 in the margin, and 
the following one 1597. 

Mr. Bodkin: So it would appear that for four 
years there was no marriage in Mangotsfield ; cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary thing. 

The witness continued that in the copy of the 
register the first marriage was dated 1596, not 1593; 
the Shipway marriage did not appear, but there 
were twenty-seven marriages of dates between 1591 
and 1597 in the copy of which no record appeared 
in the register. From the appearance of the register 
witness judged that the page containing these twenty- 
seven entries had been cut out with some sharp 
instrument, and it appeared that the Shipway entry, 
dated October, 1591, had been inserted between 
two entries both dated prey! 1596. Under the 
date 1593 witness found the following entry in the 
register: ‘ oe filius Johnis Shipway [de] 
Beuerstone baptizat. est vicesimo primo de (sic) 
Novembris.” The colour of the ink of this entry 
was darker than that of the other entries, and it did 
not appear at all in the copy. Witness also found, 
under the date 1618, March, the entry: ‘ John 
Shipway, Esquiere of ye Beuerstone was buried 
ye 9 of March in (?) Fryotstone & his bodie requscit 
(sic) ad the altare."" Witness did not know what 
‘Fryotstone’’ meant. This entry contained modern 
letters, and was not found in the copy-register. 
The same remark applied to the entry under the 
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heading 1623, September: ‘‘ Margaret Shipway 
was buryed the 3oth day,” and it appeared from 
the copy as if the date 1623 on this page had been 
altered from 1621. Under date 1425, August, was 
the entry: ‘‘ John Shipway the elder was buryed 
ther7day. Sig: Leotelomanu. Memento illorum 
Deus noster in bonum secundum omnia quae fece- 
runt domui tua." Witness had never before met 
with an entry of this nature. The entry was 
squeezed in at the bottom of a page and did not 
appear at all in the copy. The writer was ob- 
viously not well acquainted with Latin, but witness 
imagined the purport of the inscription to be— 
**Seal: A lion with a dart in hand. Remember 
them our God in goodness according to all that they 
have done for Thy house.’”’ Under the date 1628 
wasan entry: ‘‘ September. Margaret the daughter 
of John Ship( _) buried the 24 day." The witness 
believed this to be a genuine entry, but the latter 
syllable of the surname appeared to have been 
tampered with, so as to make it appear to be 
‘‘Shipway.” There were many entries in the 
register in the name of Shipley, and in the copy the 
name of this entry appeared as John Shipley. 
Witness said he had examined the slip of parchment 
put in last week. It appeared to * a portion of 
some old deed, but the words ‘‘ Shipway filius” at 
the top seemed to be a modern addition. Respecting 
the carving on the belfry beam in Mangotsfield 
Church, the witness said that the 4 in the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ John Shipway, 1541,” was distinctly a nine- 
teenth-century figure. The letters on ‘‘ John Ship- 
way’s ” coffin-lid were made by the same hand that 
carved the beam, although the date on the coffin 
was March 9g, 1628, leaving eighty-seven years 
between the two. In the register John Shipway 
was stated to have died in August, 1625. 

Francis Edward Wallis, chief clerk of the district 
registry at Gloucester, said that there were a large 
number of ancient wills dating back from 1541. 
These were either bound up or fastened in bundles, 
and they were open for inspection for legal or literary 
purposes. Witness remembered the prisoner visit- 
ing the office to look at these wills. Afterwards a 
Mr. Phillimore showed witness a photo of what 
purported to be the will of John Shipway, 1547. 
To copy or photograph wills without special per- 
mission was not allowed, and so when the prisoner 
called again witness spoke to him and asked him 
by what authority, and where, he got his photograph. 
The prisoner replied that he took a snapshot in the 
office, and that he had been allowed to take photo- 
graphs at Birmingham and other important regis- 
tries. Witness remarked that he should be seeing 
the registrar at Birmingham that day, and upon 
that the prisoner tried to back out of his former 
statement. There was an official index of these 
wills, and the sixty-fourth will in the year 1547 was 
that of John Nelme. The name of Shipway did not 
appear on the list. The will of John Nelme, which 
should have appeared on the seventy-fifth page of 
that volume, had disappeared, and in its place was 
the Shipway will. Witness now produced a volume 
containing the wills of 1690. In it was the will of 
one John Shipway, of Beverstone, and, according to 
his own description of himself,the testator was a 
yeoman. 


In reply to Mr. Waddy, the witness said that he 
could not say that the prisoner ever saw this latter 
will. 

Mr. William Phillimore Watts Phillimore, soli- 
citor, of Chancery Lane, said that he was very 
greatly interested in ancient documents, and had 
specially directed his attention to Gloucestershire. 
Sir Thomas Phillips published an index to the 
Gloucestershire wills some forty years ago, and a 
copy of his book was preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. In 1892 witness checked and corrected 
this index, and subsequently printed an index to all 
the Gloucestershire wills from 1508 to 1650, a cop 
of which he produced. Witness was acquainted with 
Colonel Shipway, and in February, 1897, that gentle- 
man showed him a photo of the will of John Shipway. 
Witness was so much puzzled to account ~ its 
being in the Gloucester registry that he went down 
to Gloucester to investigate, and checked the 1547 
wills twice over with Mr. Wallis. He found that 
the will of John Nelme, of Carme, which he remem- 
bered very well, was missing, and that in its place 
was this Shipway will. Witness formed a very 
strong opinion about this document, and, after in- 
specting two other alleged Shipway wills, he men- 
tioned the matter toSir Francis Jeune, who requested 
him to communicate with the Treasury, and he did 
so in June, 1897. 

At this point the hearing was adjourned.-—Times, 
October 14. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The second part of Shropshire Archeological Trans- 
actions for the current year, just issued to members, 
contains the ‘‘ Municipal Records of Shrewsbury," 
by the Rev. W. G. D, Fletcher, F.S.A. ; “ Shrews- 
bury During the Civil War,” by William Phillips, 
F.L.S.; ‘‘Some Characteristics of Old Watling 
Street,” by John G. Dyke; ‘‘Grants and Charters 
to Wombridge Priory"; ‘Contributions from 
Penslow and Clun Hundreds towards the Repair 
of St. Paul's Cathedral in September, 1634"; 
‘‘Early Deeds relating to Chirbury"; ‘On the 
Briefs Mentioned in the Parish Registers of Wem,” 
by the Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane; ‘Some 
Documents Relating to the Battle of Shrewsbury,"’ 
by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A.; ‘ History 
of the Shrewsbury Mint,”’ by Rev. Lloyd Kenyon ; 
‘Humphrey Kynaston’s Pardon, 1516, and Will, 
1534," by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater. The Part 
is an exceedingly good one, much above the 
average, and is well illustrated. Mr. Kenyon’'s 
paper is very valuable, and contains a complete 
list of all the coins known to have been minted at 
Shrewsbury, beginning with A2thelstan and ending 
with Henry III.; also Charles I.’s coins minted 
there during 1642. A roll of the assays made by 
the keepers of the dies between 1248 and 1250 is 
also given in full from the original preserved 
amongst the Corporation records. The sum of the 
pence coined during twelve months was £7,167. 
The paper is illustrated with six plates of local 
coins. Towards St. Paul’s Cathedral repair, in 
1634, £39 38. 9d. was collected in two Shropshire 
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Hundreds. The paper on the Battle of Shrews- 
bury contains abstracts of upwards of sixty hitherto 
unpublished documents, chiefly from the Patent 
Rolls, and throws much new light on events con- 
nected with the battle. Owen and Blakeways sug- 
gested that the headless corpse lying in the Ley- 
borne tomb in St. Mary's Church, Shrewsbury, is 
that of Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, who was 
beheaded immediately after the battle, is disproved 
by the fact that on December 18, 1403, the King 
ordered the Sheriffs of London to take down the 
head of the Earl from London Bridge, and the 
Abbot of Salop to bury it with the body in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter at Shrewsbury. 


~ * 


The Transactions of the Leicestershive Architectural and 
Archa@ological Society, just issued to members, con- 
tains a continuation of the ‘Calendar of Early 
Leicestershire Wills, 1614 to 1635''; ‘‘ In Memoriam 
Colonel Sir Henry St. John Halford, Bart., C.B., 
V.C.,"" by Major Freer; ‘‘ Waterworks in Leicester 
in the Seventeenth Century," by Colonel Bellairs ; 
and ‘On the Efforts made to Convert Arable Land 
into Pasture in Leicestershire in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries," by the Rev, W.G, D. Fletcher, 
F.S.A. The Report gives a list of restoration work 
or repairs effected at sixty-three Leicestershire 
churches during the year. The Society also gives 
its members the yearly volume of the Associated 
Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, which 
contains a useful series of original documents re- 
lating to Leicestershire, from the Public Record 
Office and British Museum. 


Se 


Reviews and Motices 
of Jew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


Bow, CHELSEA, AND DERBY PORCELAIN. By 
William Bemrose, 4to., pp. xv, 174. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Limited. 

This beautiful volume is a very welcome addition 
to existing literature on the fascinating subject of 
English ceramics, and the author is to be very 
warmly congratulated on the result of his labours. 
The most important matter in connection with the 
history of the subject which this work brings to 
light is the question of the date of the founding of 
the porcelain works at Derby and William Dues- 
bury’s connection with them. A working account- 
book of Duesbury’s has lately come as a gift into 
Messrs. Bemrose’s possession, several pages of 
which are reproduced in facsimile, and certain 
obvious conclusions drawn from them by Mr. 
William Bemrose, which will make it necessary to 
revise several hitherto accepted dates. Unfortu- 


nately, nothing has as yet come to light to indicate 
definitely in what year it was that the Derby 
porcelain works were started, but it is quite clear 
that this must have been several years earlier than 
has generally been supposed, and all antiquaries 
who are interested in the subject will feel grateful 
to Mr. William Bemrose for bringing this and other 
matters forward in the work before us. 

Mr. Bemrose’s beautiful book is, however, by no 
means confined to this, but he gives much wider 
information on other points regarding the classes 
of ceramics, their manufacture, painting, etc., which 
come within the scope of his survey, and many 
admirable illustrations are added to enhance the 
charm and utility of the volume, for which we have 
nothing but the highest commendation. 


+ & & 


Tue Lorp Mayors AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, 
1601—1625. ByG.E.Cockayne. Cloth 8vo., 
pp. viii, 112. London; Phillimore and Co, 

A notice of this book has unfortunately been held 
over for want of space for several months, and we 
are compelled to mention it now, for the same 
reason, very briefly. There is, however, the less 
need to say much, for we have practically nothing 
but praise to bestow upon it. The book is as 
careful a piece of painstaking work as we have met 
with, and it is needless to say more. Mr. Cockayne 
has limited himself to a short period of twenty-four 
years, but that has enabled him to deal in an 
exceptionally careful and thorough manner with 
his subject. It would be as well if other genealo- 
gists would take Mr. Cockayne’s volume as their 
model. The printing and get-up of the book are 
also to be commended. 


& & & 


THe Book oF GLAsGow CATHEDRAL. Edited by 
George Eyre-Todd. Large 4to, with 118 illus- 
trations, etc., pp. xii. 454. Glasgow: Morison 
Brothers, Price 42s. 

It may be said at once that this fine volume is 
a production worthy of the noble and interesting 
church with which it deals. It suffers, however, 
somewhat from the defects inseparable from all 
books of the kind in which different portions have 
been entrusted to different writers. It also suffers 
in some measure from the fact that the study of 
ecclesiology is not quite in the same forward state 
in Scotland as it is in other countries. Yet, taking 
full account of these drawbacks, the book, as a 
whole, must be pronounced to bea very satisfactory 
one. 

Glasgow Cathedral used to be spoken of as the 
one Scottish cathedral church which had been 
preserved intact since the Reformation. This, how- 
ever, is not strictly the case, as Kirkwall, in the 
Orkneys, is as well preserved as Glasgow, and Dun- 
blane (although the nave was uncovered) had 
received little other injury. From the idea that 
Glasgow was the only Scotch cathedral which had 
not been destroyed arose the notion, some fifty 
years ago, of ‘restoring"’ it. The result was what 
might have been expected. By way of ‘ restora- 
tion,” the two interesting and picturesque western 
towers were pulled down, a new and meagre west 
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front was invented, and the interior of the church 
was renewed, and coloured Munich transparencies 
were placed in its windows. With this drastic 
treatment Glasgow Cathedral lost the greater part 
of its interest. Nor can it be said that some later 
alterations, under Sir Gilbert Scott's guidance, were 
more fortunate. Still, with all this mischief and 
destruction, Glasgow Cathedral yet remains a 
notable example of Scottish medieval church 
architecture. Of the various fcontents of the 
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the Ancient Altars, and the Episcopal Seals, re- 
spectively. To Mr. John Honeyman an important 
chapter (8) on the Architecture of the Cathedral is 
due. Mr. H. A. Millar writes a chapter (12) on 
the Bishop's Castle. Mr. Stephen Adam, in 
chapter 15, gibbets the coloured windows, while 
in the last chapter (16) the Rev. Dr. Muir describes 
the monuments. 

A work on an ancient church and its history, 
compiled of chapters written by Roman Catholics, 





GLASGOW CATHEDRAL : THE CHOIR, LOOKING EAST, 1822. 


volume, the following chapters are by the editor: 
(1) The Beginnings of Glasgow ; (2) St. Kentigern ; 
(3) the Dark Ages; (4) the Catholic Bishopric. 
Mr. James Paton contributes the next chapter (5), 
on the Cathedral and the Municipality. The Rev. 
Dr. Gordon that (6) comprising the Catalogue of 
the Bishops, Archbishops, and Ministers; as well 
as (14) on the Prebends and Prebendal Manses of 
Glasgow. Archbishop Eyre contributes chapters 
7, 9, 10, 11, and 13, on the Ancient Chapter, the 
Western Towers, the Hall of the Vicars Choral, 


Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, cannot but con- 
tain a certain amount of overlapping and lack 
of unity of design. Yet it is only fair to say that 
this is reduced toa minimum in the present instance. 
The book is well illustrated, and contains several 
excellent plates, some of which are, we understand, 
issued separately for framing. No ancient Scotch 
church at the present day escapes the Anglicanizing 
process which has been going on for the last few 
years in the Kirk, and of course Glasgow Cathedral 
must have an eagle lectern. It is amusing to learn 
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that on one occasion somebody (was it a descendant 
of the renowned Jennie Geddes or a northern 
Kensit ?) overturned the idol during the night and 
smashed it! The accompanying illustration of the 
choir ang eastwards) before the “ restorer "' had 
been let loose, or the Anglican furore had seized 
its hold of the poor ‘auld kirk,” gives a reposeful 
picture of the interior of that portion of the 
cathedral as it once was. For the loan of this 
block we are indebted to the kindness of the 
publishers. The volume is, as we have said, one 
that is worthy of the church with which it deals, 
More need not be said. 


* & & 

Gossip FROM A MUNIMENT-Room. Being passages 
in the lives of Anne and Mary Fytton. Tran- 
scribed and edited by Lady Newdigate-Newde- 
gate. 4to., pp. xii, 160. London: David Nutt. 

This elegant little book shows what good use may 
be made of the contents of many a muniment-room 
of acountry house. It introduces us to the story of 
two ladies of the Elizabethan era, one of them 

Mary Fytton, who became a maid of honour to the 

Queen, and the other her elder sister Anne, who 

became the wife of Sir John Newdegate, Knight, of 

Harefield. Lady Newdigate-Newdegate has shown 

much judgment and discretion in the manner in 

which she has prepared this contemporary corre- 
spondence of, and relating to, these two ancestresses 
of her husband for publication. The result is that 
the reader is skilfully introduced to a very interest- 
ing story of the lives of two ladies of gentle birth in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The book is tastefully got 
up and printed, and contains three admirable plates 

of portraits of the two sisters. It is altogether a 

very charming and attractive book, and of no little 

value as affording a peep behind the scenes in an 
important period of the Court life of the country, 


e & & 

THE BisHops oF LINDISFARNE, HEXHAM, CHESTER- 
LE-STREET, AND DURHAM, A.D. 635—1I020. 
Being an introduction to the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of Northumbria."" By George Miles. 
Cloth 8vo., pp. 310. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co. 

Mr. Miles conceived a very good idea in the 
preparation of this book, which, in the lives of the 
early bishops of the modern districts of Northum- 
berland and Durham, brings into focus the early 
ecclesiastical history of those parts. The book 
contains a great deal of useful information in a 
handy form; but we are afraid that Mr. Miles 
hardly possesses the critical spirit of the true 
historian to a sufficient degree to make his work 
of that value to the student which it otherwise 
might have been. There are, too, minor slips of 
inaccuracy which are tiresome, and likely to con- 
fuse, as, for instance, on p. 125, whereit is said that 
‘a blue marble line and cross on the west side” of 
the doors of the nave of Durham Cathedral mark 
off the portion where women were allowed. The 
east side of the west door is apparently meant. 
Again on p. 287 we are told that Ceolnoth, elected 
Archbishop of Canterbury A.D. 833, was the first 
Dean of Canterbury. This is quite misleading, as 
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the first Dean of Canterbury was appointed on the 
suppression of the monastery of Christ Church by 
Henry VIII. The index refers us to St. Alkeld on 
p. 126. We were anxious to see what was made of 
a saint whose very existence has been doubted, but 
on turning to the page indicated nothing is to be 
seen relating thereto. 

Still, taking all such matters into account, 
Mr. Miles has compiled a useful volume, if only 
those who use it will “ verify their references,"’ and 
bring a little intelligent criticism to bear when 
reading it. It forms at least the ground-work of a 
very useful book. 


& 8 & 


KNOSSINGTON. Cloth 8vo., pp. 133. 

This book, which contains no title-page or pub- 
lisher's name, appears to be written by the widow 
or some relative of the late incumbent of the parish. 

‘‘Where is Knossington ?” was our first inquiry 
on opening the book, and it was only by turning to 
a gazetteer that we found that it is a village in 
Leicestershire. It is, however, true that this fact 
is revealed as the reader turns over the pages of the 
book, but it is not until pretty far on in it that this is 
thecase. Truly, the author or authoress must have 
had an exalted idea of the fame of the village! 

The book seems carefully written by one having 
a real interest in, and affection for, the place and 
its history. If we cannot assign it an exceptionally 
high place among books on local topography, 
neither have we, on the other hand, any serious 
fault to find with it. Its chief faultis that it seems 
in places to be rather superficial. The statement 
that low side windows were for lepers was, we 
thought, long ago abandoned by all who have 
studied the matter. The photograph of thechurch 
(which is given as a frontispiece) hardly suggests 
the idea that the ‘“‘ restoration"’ of that building is 
to be commended, except by those who are of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s way of thinking in these matters, but 
perhaps a picture of the inside might tell a better 


tale. 
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The Leadenhall Press and Mr. A. W. Tuer 
between them contrive to produce a constant sup- 
ply of quaint old-world publications. The latest 
that has appeared is a highly-attractive book en- 
titled, Forgotten Children’s Books. It contains a 
number of beautifully clear facsimiles of titles and 
pages from old children’s books published at the 
beginning and early part of the century. There is 
a wonderful charm in many of the illustrations, and 
a great deal of character as well. It is evidently 
quite a mistake to suppose that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers had no nice books to look at in 
their childhood. Wherein the change lies is that 
attractive children’s books can be produced at a 
very small cost at the present day, and so are within 
the reach of all. We are not sure, however, that 
in making them brighter and prettier we have not 
sacrificed art for prettiness. Mr. Tuer’s book, which 
is published at the moderate sum of 6s., seems to 
show this, and is well worth the money asked for it, 
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Another publication recalling the earlier part of 
the century has reached us from the Advertiser 
office at Llangollen, where it is published for 9d., 
which it, too, is well worth. It is by Mr. Charles 
Penruddocke, and is entitled The Ladies of Llangollen. 
It deals with the romantic story of the lives of 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby at Plas 
Newydd, which had so great an attraction for a 
former generation. The little book is well written 
and is nicely illustrated. 


e& sf & 


We have received from the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
Rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and ‘‘ Chan- 
cellor of the Collegiate Church,” a guide-book en- 
titled The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Saviour (St. Marie Overie), Southwark. 
When of cld pious folk were disposed to found 
religious houses, hospitals, or collegiate churches, 
they applied for the Royal license to do so, which 
was granted by Letters Patent from the Crown, and 
without which license no collegiate chapter could 
or can be established. Any Rector of St. Saviour's 
can turn out the soi-disant ‘‘ chapter " of his church 
to-morrow were he so disposed, for the ‘ dean," 
‘‘sub-dean,” and “canons” of St. Saviour’s have 
no real existence whatever. We say, of course, 
nothing against St. Saviour’s Church being made 
the centre of the religious agencies of the Church 
of England in South London, only it ought to be 
clearly understood that the church is an ordinary 
parish church, and that its so-called collegiate 
character is but a ‘fond thing vainly invented,” 
and exists in imagination only. Thechairman and 
members of a parish council have just the same 
right to dub themselves mayor and aldermen of 
their parish as Dr. Thompson and others have to 
constitute themselves the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Saviour’s. This assumption of the right to founda 


collegiate church is a distinct infringement of the 
prerogative of the Sovereign, a prerogative which 
has been recognised throughout Western Europe 
from very early Christian times. 

Those who are familiar with Pugin’s Contrasts 
will remember the picture he gives of the nave 


which was built in the reign of William IV., and 
they will rejoice that that sorry erection is now no 
more, and that happier days have dawned upon 
the church, which, if it only contained the dust of 
Gower, Bishop Andrewes, and many notable _per- 
sons, would for ever be sacred to Englishmen. 

Dr. Thompson's guide is well illustrated, and will 
be found generally useful, although he ought not to 
have repeated the long-exploded idea that a cross- 
legged effigy indicates a Crusader. 


& & & 


The plate on p. 317, in the October num ber of the 
Antiquary, erroneously titled Northshield Fort, is a 
plan and cross section of the Boreland Mote shown 
on p. 318. It was intended to give a plate of the 
Northshield Fort, but the intention was frustrated 
by an accidental confounding of the blocks. 
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Note TO PUBLISHERS.—W shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject, The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contrilutions. 








